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: For the Sailors’ Magazine. 
U. 8. REAR-ADMIRAL ANDREW HULL FOOTE.* 
BY REY. H. H. MCFARLAND. 


This biography comes fittingly 
_ under notice in the Sartor’s Mac- 
AZINE, for its subject was a sailor 
- of the best type, forerunner of the 
_ time when seamen shall occupy the 

_ worthy place in the world’s esteem, 
_ to which they will then be fully 
- entitled. The execution of the 
book deserves high praise. With 
that hatred of shams usually im- 
pressed upon the graduates of Yale 
College, by the training given to 
her students, Professor Hoppin has 
made, beyond all things, a book to 
be trusted, succeeding well in that 
which he attempted—‘‘ to keep on 
the exact level of truth” (preface). 
His treatment of his theme is com- 
prehensive, his style clear, even, 
compact, and if it lack in vivid- 
ness at times, is rarely, if ever, 
tame, and in itself contributes to 
the impression of reliability. 

Born in New Haven, Conn., 
Sept. 12th, 1806, Andrew Hull 
Foote died in the city of New York, 


June 26th, 1863. Dec. 4th, 1822, 
he entered the U. 8. Navy, as act- 
ing midshipman, after a few 
months’ stay at the U. S. Military 
Academy at West Point, N. Y., 
and at his decease was one of its 
rear-admirals. During his more 
than forty years of service, he 
wrought a work of usefulness for 
his country beyond what is achieved 
for their fellow-men in any sphere 
of action, save by the very few. 
Indeed, the one defect in Professor 
Hoppin’s book is a quasi failure 
distinctly to claim for his career 
the eminence which belongs to it. 
Reviewing that career, as disclosed 
in this volume, there seems to be 
little call for noticing the fact, if 
fact it were, that Admiral Foote 
was ‘‘not permitted to realize what 
would appear to be his just antici- 
pations” (preface). For we may 
be assured that as a leader in Naval 
Temperance Reform, as a diligent 
and successful suppressor of the 
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African Slave Trade, as the hero of 
Barrier Forts Fight, in China, as 
the pioneer and steady adjuvant of 
governmental victory on our West- 
ern waters, in the great rebellion 
of 1861-5, and as in all, the con- 
sistent and outspoken disciple of 
Christ, this man is to go into the 
history of the United States as one 
of their most serviceable sons. 

He had advantage from his an- 
cestry, for he came from good New 
England stock, which all along the 
line of the settlement of the Colo- 
nies, after 1630, was to be found 
on the Connecticut River, at Had- 
ley, Mass., and at Hartford, in 
Connecticut; as also at Wethers- 
field, Windsor, Branford, and 
Cheshire, in the latter State. John 
Foote, his grandfather, was minis- 
ter of the Cheshire church for 
fifty years (dying in 1813), as was 
his father for fifty years prior to 
that pastorate. And the father of 
Andrew Hull Foote was that Sam- 
uel Augustus Foote known in the 
history of the U. 8. Senate as the 
chosen mover there of ‘‘ Foote’s 
Resolutions,” which gave rise to 
the great debate between Daniel 
Webster and Senator Hayne, of 
South Carolina. Samuel Augustus 
Foote was also Governor of Con- 
necticut, from 1827 to 1833, a man 
of positive opinions and command- 
ing influence from his force of 
will and independence of charac- 
ter. Hudocia Hull, Andrew’s 
mother, was the daughter of Gene- 
ral Andrew Hull, of Cheshire 
(Militia General), and is said, by her 
womanly tact, to have been the real 
executrix of the household. Un- 
questioning obedience to due au- 
thority, habitual industry, defer- 
ential respect to superiors, plain 
diet, simple apparel, profound 
reverence for the Sabbath, and 
unfailing attendance upon its ordi- 
nances, characterized his early 
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home experience. Several in- 
stances of love for fun and frolic 
attest, however, that Andrew was 
a lively boy. An incident is given, 
alike illustrative and ludicrous: 

‘‘ His older brother, John, who shared 
his fun-loving temper, had played some 
successful prank, which it was incumbent 
upon Andrew to return with interest. He 
therefore armed himself with a no less 
effectual and no more destructive instru- 
ment than a rotten apple, and standing 
behind a door, patiently awaited his op- 
portunity. At length, hearing some one 
approaching, whom he supposed to be 
his brother, he started from his conceal- 
ment and threw the apple with all his 
force, when to his horror he saw that it 
had taken effect in the bosom of his 
father’s ruffled shirt, who had just come 
out of his chamber, carefully arrayed for 
the occasion of delivering a public ad- 
dress on the return of peace. ‘The indig- 
nant sire, supposing that the jest was 
intended for himself, rushed to seize the 
offender, but fright lent wings to his feet, 
and as the church bell was actually toll- 
ing for the public service, the pursuit 
was necessarily abandoned to allow time 
for a speedy change of dress, so that an 
opportunity was gained by Andrew to 
send in an explanation and apology, and 
to his satisfaction the young rogue was 
released with a severe reprimand.” 

Foote’s father, while living at New 
Haven, was engaged in the West 
India trade. He sometimes made 
a voyage as supercargo of one of 
his own vessels. This going and 
coming produced a strong impres- 
sion upon the children, and proba- 
bly awoke in Andrew vague desires 
for a sailor’s life, which were doubt- 
less kindled and intensified by the 
brillant victories of American sea- 
captains in the war of 1812. 

Entering his chosen profession, 
as we have seen (Dec. 4th, 1822), 
young Foote was first stationed on 
the U. 8. schooner Grampus, be- 
longing to the elder Commodore 
David Porter’s squadron, which 
was sent out, in 1823, to break up 
the nests of pirates among West 
Indian islands. Here he found 
himself at once in the rough and 
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ready school of the older naval 
service, among hard-handed tars, 
and the stern realities of sea life. 
He was an eager learner, “dogging 
the heels” of his lieutenant on 
deck, according to that officer’s 
testimony; diligent, too, in the 
study of navigation, fired with the 
ambition of becoming a perfect 
naval officer. The service which 
the expedition was to perform was 
perilous and full of trial, but he 
distinguished himself in it, and 
there acquired in large part the 
habits of discipline, skill, and dar- 
ing, which afterwards distinguished 

im. 

Dec. 6th, 1823, he was trans- 
ferred from the @rampus to the 
Peacock, and on the 11th of the 
same month was warranted as mid- 
shipman. This vessel sailed from 
Norfolk, Va., for the Pacific 
Squadron, then commanded b 
Commodore Hull, on the 29th 
March, 1824. Sept. 8th of that 
year, Foote was transferred to the 
frigate United States, the Commo- 
dore’s flag-ship. While absent on 
this cruise for the next three years, 
he availed himself of every oppor- 
tunity for study and observation, 
and reached New York on his re- 
turn, April 25th, 1827, where he 
at once underwent a successful ex- 
- amination for passed midshipman. 
In four month’s time (Aug. 26th, 
1827), he was sent a second time 
to the West Indies for a short 
cruise, first in the Natchez and 
then in the Hornet, to which he 
was transferred, Oct. 8th of that 
year. 

It was during this cruise that he 
became a Christian. When he had 
been at sea about two months, his 
mother had received from him the 
message: ‘‘You may discharge 
your mind from anxiety about your 
wayward son.” And in the same 
letter he related how a leutenant 
of the Natchez had spoken to him 
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upon personal religion, and that 
he had ‘:bluffed him off.” But, 
on the station, upon a beautiful 
moonlight night, while they rode 
quietly at anchor, the same lieu- 
tenant again addressed him, and 
with such earnestness that he said 
his ‘‘ knees for the first time bowed 
to his Maker.” As soon as he was 
released from duty, he took his 
Bible and went into the steerage 
and read it under great agitation 
of mind. This he did for two 
weeks, when upon going on deck 
one day he came to the resolution 
that “‘ henceforth under all circum- 
stances he would act for God.” 
Upon this his mental anguish and 
trouble vanished. His biographer 
speaks of this account of his con- 
version as simple, but it was thor- 
oughly characteristic, and subse- 
quent experience amply revealed 
the transformation which then be- 
gan in him, asthe genuine work of 
God’s Spirit. 

Detatched from the squadron, 
Jan. Ist, 1828, he was married, 
June 22nd, of that year, to his first 
wife, Catharine, daughter of Beth- 
uel Flage, Esq., of Cheshire, Conn., 
who died in 1838, having borne to 
him two children. We find him as 
sailing-master in the sloop-of-war 
St. Louis, Oct. 5th, 1828, depart- 
ing for another three years’ cruise 
in the Pacific, on the coasts of 
Chili, Peru, and Central America, 
during which. he was appointed 
Acting Lieutenant. Returning to 
the United States, Dec. 9th, 1831, 
be obtained his: commission as 
Lieutenant, bearing date May 27th, 
1830. Then (Jan., 1832) he left 
the St. Louis, and was assigned 
(May 1st, 1833) to the seventy-four 
ship-of-the-line Delaware, as flag- 
lieutenant of the Mediterranean 
Squadron. During the trip which 
followed, he visited the principal 
European, Asiatic, and African 
Mediterranean ports, as well as the 
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shores of the Nile, in Egypt, and 
the Holy Land. Even at this time 
he was habitually observant and 
thoughtful, concerning religious 
things, as appears by his corres- 
pondence. 

Foote was next (Nov., 1837) 
assigned to the Hast India Squad- 
ron, in the sloop-of-war John 
Adams, and spent more than three 
years in circumnavigating the 
globe, sailing around the Cape of 
Good Hope to Bombay, Canton, 
Manilla, the Sandwich and Society 
Islands, and the coast of Chili, 
and doubling Cape Horn on the 
return. But we cannot linger on 
these early voyages. They were of 
the utmost value to him as pre- 
paratives for the years in which he 
was to bear his own great responsi- 
bilities and work out his own great 
exploits. We must not, however, 
in passing this last voyage, omit to 
draw attention to the important 
service which he was enabled to 
render while sailing in the John 
Adams, to American Missionaries 
at the Sandwich Islands, against 
their interested persecution by the 
officers of the French frigate L’- 
Artemise. Foote’s agency in the 
matter, detailed in chapter iii. of 
the Biography, was the act of one 
who placed duty before everything 
else, and it was quite instrumental 
in determining the important prin- 
ciple that American Missionaries 
are American citizens, and wher- 
ever located are under the full and 
complete protection of their coun- 
try’s flag. 

His pictures of social life on the 
islands of the Pacific, given in 
letters written at this time, amply 
sustain all that has ever been al- 
leged concerning the evil influence 
of contact between the natives and 
joes In December, 1839, he 
said: 
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‘‘T can imagine no greater obstacle to _ 
the progress of religion. than is to he 
found in those persons who, coming from: 
different parts of Christendom, pass for 
Christians, and yet behave so badly. 
There are some creditable exceptions 
among the residents, and far be it from 
me to say that the guilty are found 
among them alone. No; transient visit- 
ors are in the condemnation, and until 
quite recently even vessels of war, of all _ 
nations, were the scenes of nocturnal or- 
gies too bad to relate. This explains the 
cause why there is so little reciprocity of 
feeling among missionaries and their 
countrymen and foreign visitors; and 
this shows also that little weight should 
be attached to the opinions and censures 
of men whose real motive in decrying at- 
tempts to diffuse the blessings of Chris- 
tianity is to be judged of by their own 
manner of life.” 

June 24th, 1840, Lieutenant 
Foote was detatched from the 
John Adams, and was appointed 
(Noy. 22nd, 1841) to command the 
U.S. Naval Asylum in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., where he remained until 
he was ordered to the Cumberland, 
flag-ship of the Mediterranean 
Squadron, which sailed from Bos- 
ton, Mass., Nov. 20th, 1843. , Jan. 
2vth, 1842, he married Caroline 
Augusta, eldest daughter of A. R. 
Street, Esq., of New Haven, Conn., 
his own second cousin, who died in 
New Haven, Aug. 27th, 1863, just 
two months after her husband. 
They had five children (three sons 
and two daughters), of whom Au- 
gustus R. 8. Foote, and J. S. 
Foote, survive their parents. While 
at Philadelphia, the Lieutenant 
prevailed upon the Asylum’s pen- 
sioners to ‘‘stop their grog,” by 
unitedly signing the Temperance 
pledge. The Asylum, in fact, 
made him such a reformer. He 
said while he was there, to his 
brother: ‘‘I made up my mind that 
as a naval officer I could not be a 
temperance man. I met with per- 
sons of all nations. I was obliged 
to conform to their customs. But 
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_ when I came here, I found these 
old sailors dreadful drunkards. 
Whenever I gave them any privi- 
lege, they invariably got drunk. I 
could do nothing with them. At 
last 1 signed the pledge, and then 
they followed me.” A good in- 
stance, this, of promoting reform 
by saying ‘‘come,” not ‘‘ go.” 

In a petition by the pensioners 
of the Naval Academy to the then 
Secretary of the U. 8. Navy, the 
following language was used: 

““When Commodore Barron left us, he 
left Lieutenant Foote to command. He 
has done us a great deal of good in mak- 
ing us all sober men. We once thought 
that old. sailors could not do without 
grog. Now there is not a man in the 
house who craws his grog, and we feel 
like human beings and hate the sin of 
getting drunk. We now understand the 
word of God as it is written in the Bible, 
with which we are supplied, and hope 
our latter days will be better than our 
former lives have been. As old men, we 
wanted and have had quiet and peace of 
mind and body.” 


Pursuing the same line of reform- 
atory effort, Foote secured the 
signing of the T’emperance pledge 
by all the crew of the new vessel 
to which he had been assigned, 
save one old toper who was wholly 
obdurate; the spirit room was 
emptied of its contents, and the 
Cumberland became the first tem- 
perance ship in the navy of the 
United States. Nov. 10th, 1845, 
he returned from duty on ship- 
board to Boston, Mass., and from 
June, 1846, to June, 1848, was 
executive officer of the Navy Yard 
at that city. It would be profit- 
able to cite from the correspondence 
which exhibits the earnestness of 
his efforts while there—ultimately 
successful—to secure the abolition 
of the spirit ration in the U. 58. 
Navy, but we cannot give the ex- 
tracts. During these years he suf- 
fered severely from ophthalmia, 
contracted in Egypt and on the 
Mediterranean. ; 
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But the time drew on for the 
more strictly individual and re- 
sponsible life-work of Lieutenant 
Foote, his opportunity for it really 
commencing Sept. 8th, 1849, with 
his assignment to the command of 
the brig Perry, and the receipt of 
orders to cruise in her upon the 
coast of Africa, for the protection 
of American commerce and the 
suppression of the African Slave 
Trade. When this duty was per- 
formed, and he had returned to 
his natiye country, he published in 
his book, ‘‘ Africa and the Ameri- 
ean Flag,” the record of what he 
was here enabled to accomplish. 
The area of his cruising ground 
was a space enclosed by a line run- 
ning from the Cape of Good Hope 
to the island of St. Helena, and 
the retiring African seaboard a- 
round the Gulf of Guinea. This 
was the region of crime, suffering, 
cruelty and death from the nefa- 
rious slave-trade, and here had 
been in different ages the scene of 
the worst piracies which had ever 
disgraced human nature. In the 
ample discharge of the duties then 
falling to him, Foote had to deal 
with difficult questions of interna- 
tional diplomacy and law, as well 
as sharp chase to make for slavers, 
and had to provide for the relief of 
human suffering so vast and awful 
as to have been seldom equalled in 
the world’s annals. So he was 
called to make careful observation 
of the laws of nature, as he found 
them working there—to note and 
record which, as he did, shows him 
to have possessed a penetrative if 
not a scientific mind. 

It is not saying too much to 
declare that he met all these varied 
demands with honorable. credit. 
Cruising, after Dec. 21st, 1849, to 
the south of the equator, the Perry 
carefully examined the principal 
slave stations (Salivas, Benzuela, 
Loanda, Ambriz, the River Congo, 
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and intermediate places toward 
Monrovia). There was enough to 
do, and Foote at once began upon 
it. In the case of the American 
brigantine Lowisa Beaton, after 
correspondence with the Hon. Capt. 
Hastings, Commander of the South- 
ern Division of the English Navy 
(engaged in the same work with 
his own vessel), which was in pro- 
cess of determination for nearly a 
year, he obtained the recognition 
of the important principle of the 
inviolability of the American flag, 
so that the English naval com- 
manders afterwards even abstained 
from going alongside a_ legal 
American trader without the as- 
sent of an American commander. 
His boats were constantly at sea, in 
search of slavers, pursuing sus- 
picious vessels, sometimes them- 
selves absent for long periods, lost 
in fogs and overtaken in squalls. 
The commander shared in all 
these hardships, often passing the 
breakers, and running up unhealthy 
jungle-bordered rivers to the slave 
barracoons. 

The Martha, a large American 
slave ship, seized June 7th, 1850, 
between Ambriz and Loanda, fitted 
for eighteen hundred victims, was 
happily seized before she received 
them, and was one of the Perry’s 
best prizes, being sent to the 
United States and condemned in 
the U.S. District Court. Such, too, 
was the fate of the American brig- 
antine Chatsworth. The trade 
being pretty much driven from 
Ambriz,—in 1851, the Perry pro- 
ceeded to the River Congo, where 
only a brief cruise revealed the fact 
that during the previous year the 
traffic had received an effectual 
check, but one suspected Ameri- 
can vessel having been seen on the 
South African Coast, after the cap- 
ture of the Chatsworth. This re- 
sult was brought about by the 
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combined activity of the British 
and American squadrons, but Com- 
modore Gregory wrote, in an offi- 
cial order to Lieutenant Foote, at 
the time: “The course you have 
pursued meets my fullest commen- 
dation, and the zeal, ability and 
energy with which you have dis- 
charged the important duties as- 
signed you, command my highest 
respect, and, I have no doubt, will 
be most favorably considered by 
the Secretary of the Navy.” 

The Perry was then relieved 
from duty, and proceeding home- 
wards, reached New York, after a 
rough passage, 26th Dec. 1857. 
The Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War both did express 
to Lieutenant Foote their high 
satisfaction with and approval of 
his discharge of duty. The net 
sum of the two years’ experience 
was the boarding of seventy vessels, 
and the capture of two or three 
slavers, without a single death in 
the whole time among officers or 
crew: this on the fever-smitten 
coast of Africa. The only sani- 
tary measures adopted were careful 
foresight not to be ashore at night, 
and the issuing of no grog ration 
during the cruise. Religion and 
temperance had sway on board the 
Perry, and in a real sense the 
fountain head of their beneficent 
power was in the commander. 

Following this, for more than 
four years of inactivity in naval 
affairs, Lieutenant Foote remained 
on shore—from Jan’y, 1852, to 
April, 1856. During this time he 
published his book upon Africa, — 
already referred to, and by voice 
and pen, in lectures and addresses, 
advocated the cause of the American 
Colonization Society. He also 
spoke in various places, on behalf 
of Christian Missions, of which he 
was ever a strong friend and cham- 
pion. He delivered public ad- 
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dresses upon the Ashburton Treaty, 
and through these, with other 
channels, constantly gave the 
steady force of his matured powers 
to the promotion of whatsoever 
was truly ‘“‘of good report.” His 
“« Africa and the American Flag” 
was the subject of wide notice, and 
of commendation in high quarters. 
Dec. 19th, 1852, he received the 
rank of Commander, and was again 
ordered to the Naval Asylum in 
Philadelphia, as its Executive Offi- 
cer, March 9th, 1854. June 20th, 
1855, he was appointed a member 
of the ‘‘ Naval Efficiency Board” 
at Washington, a Board created by 
act of Congress. 

Appointed next to command the 
sloop-of-war Portsmouth, he sailed 
from Norfolk, Va., for the East 
India Squadron, and Commodore 
Armstrong’s fleet, May 4th, 1856. 
In ninety-five days he reached Ba- 
tavia, on the island of Java, and 
after waiting a month and hearing 
of difficulties between the English 
and the natives in China—not meet- 
ing his Commodore, Foote took 
his vessel up the Canton River to 
Whampoa. Finding affairs unset- 


_ tled, he at once organized a force 


of eighty men into companies, and 
established and fortified posts in 
Canton in a manner best calculated 
to protect the lives and property of 
the American residents in that city. 
He next did what was possible, in 
the midst of fighting all around 
him, to prevent Americans being 
drawn into the contest between the 
English and their opponents. ‘T'o 
avoid the compromise of American 
neutrality, however, Commodore 
Armstrong, who had reached Hong 
Kong, ordered the removal of the 
American forces from Canton. 

It was while Commander Foote 
was actively obeying this order that 
his own boat, on its way to the 
San Jacinto, was fired upon by the 
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Chinese. That firing resulted in 
the capture and destruction (Nov. 
20th, 21st, 22d, 1856), by the in- 


‘censed Foote and his 280 men, of 


four Chinese ‘‘ Barrier Forts” in 
the Canton River. The prolonged 
action was a brilliant one, in a mil- 
itary point of view, and made a 
deep impression in China, where 
Foote’s name is remembered to 
this day. He was opposed by 5,000 
semi-barbarians; the forts were 
strong, having a total of 170 guns, 
many of them of heavy calibre, and 
capable of immense mischief if 
further strengthened. The Amer- 
ican vessels were laid alongside the 
forts, up to the very teeth of the 
cannon, and a straight, impetuous 
storming attack followed the can- 
nonade which they delivered. All 
this was very characteristic of the 
man who was its sole director, as 
of his rapid and effective methods. 
The losses in the contest were 
seven Americans killed and twenty- 
two wounded; and, so far as could 
be learned, about 250 killed and 
wounded of the Chinese. After 
the forts were captured, they were 
thoroughly demolished, and the 
lesson then taught to the Manda- 
rins has never been forgotten. It 
made the American flag an object 
of respect among the cunning and 
foreigner-hating Chinese; it proba- 
bly led the way to the subsequent 
advantageous treaties made by Mr. 
Reed, and Mr. Burlingame, be- 
tween the United States and 
China. 

On the Ist of January, 1857, the 
Portsmouth dropped down to 
Shanghae, thence to Ningpo, Foo- 
Chow, and Amoy, and returned to 
Hong Kong, March 14th. April 
11th, she sailed to Singapore, and 
thence, May 21st, to Siam. Here 
the officers of the Portsmouth were 
presented to both Kings of the 
country, and treated with the high- 
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est consideration. Returning to 
Hong Kong, June 26th, the vessel 
again proceeded to Shangae, and 
thence (Aug. 22nd) to Simoda and 
Hakodadi, in Japan. Commander 
Foote thought this latter the most 
desirable harbor, in point of secu- 
rity and health, for a man-of war, 
that he ever visited—capable as it 
was, of containing two hundred sail 
in its land-locked anchorage of 
from five to twelve fathoms. He was 
once more in Hong Kong, with his 
vessel, Oct. 26th, and then follow- 
ing various service, he received in 
February, 1858, at Manilla, Java, 
his homeward-bound orders, and 
sailed, March 5th, for Anjier, in 
Java, thence to St. Helena, thence 
to Portsmouth, N. H., which port 
he reached June 13th, 1858, having 
traversed more than forty-nine 
thousand miles since his last de- 
parture from the United States. 
Resting, then, for a few months, 
Foote received his appointment to 
the command of the Navy Yard at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 26th, 1858, 
and remained there until the out- 
break of the Rebellion, in 1861. 
Philanthropic efforts for the cause 
of African colonization, for tem- 
perance, personal work in Christian 
revivals of religion, the establish- 
ment and sustenance of religious 
instruction and of Mission schools 
among the operatives of the Yard 
and its neighboring families, in 
addition to his round of official 
activity, filled this busy period. 
But now those events drew on in 
which he was to bear the most signal 
of all those parts which were allot- 
ted to him upon earth. The ma- 
turing issues which gave rise to the 
great Rebellion are too fresh in 
memory to need re-statement. It 
is sufficient to say that Foote was 
made Commodore soon after the 
outbreak of the war (June 29th, 
1861), and on the 23rd of August 
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received the order to proceed to 
Washington and report in person 
to the Navy Department. Aug. 
26th he was formally removed from 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and on 
the 30th of that month took from 
the Hon. Secretary of the Navy 
(Gideon Welles, an old school- 
mate at Cheshire, Conn.) his com- 
mission to command the naval 
operations upon our Western 
waters, then organizing under the 
direction of the War Department. 
Here he did the best work and 
achieved the most important ser- 
vice of his whole career. 

The importance of an organized 
naval force upon the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries had been 
discerned by the U. 8S. Govern- 
ment, and as early as May, 1861, 
steps had been taken to provide it.. 
But on the 6th Sept., 1861, when: 
Foote assumed command .of the: 
*¢ flotilla,” it consisted of but three: 
wooden vessels, although nine iron-: 


clad gun-boats and thirty-eight: 


mortar boats were in process of: 
construction. Ultimately the fleet: 
included, under him, twelve gun- 
boats, seven of them iron-clad, and 
able to resist all missiles, save the 
heaviest solid shot, carrying 143 
guns, built wide in proportion to 
their length, for steadiness under 
the discharge of their ordnance. 
The construction of the fleet was 
at once turned over to Flag Officer 
Foote, upon his arrival at Cairo, 
Ill., by Maj.-Gen. Fremont, then 
commanding the U. 8. Army of 
the West, and the former was 
urged to spare no effort to complete 
it at the earliest possible moment. 
As was his wont, he resolutely 
accepted and faithfully discharged 
the obligation, though at great and 
peculiar strain upon every energy, 
physical and mental. 

' It wasa work of incessant detail, 
of unwearying toil, by night and by 
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day. Perplexing questions of every 
kind: continually called for imme- 
diate decision. Ordnance was to 
be provided, mechanics were to be 
looked up and secured, the vessels 
were to be equipped and manned, 
the service was novel, difficulties 
multiplied on every side; in ad- 
dition, money for the provision of 
everything else was to be obtained, 
and the whole employment was far 
_ from congenial to a seaman whose 
preference for a command on the 
blue water never left him. But he 
was anxious to the last degree for 
success in everything to which his 
hand was set,. and his anxiet 
brought on the completion of his 
vessels in a time that seems incredi- 
bly short, considering the obstacles 
that were surmounted. 

Long before their completion, 
- however, Foote was in active con- 
test and victory. His first opera- 
tions, under immediate control 
from the War Department, and in 
co-operation with the army force 
under General Grant, were recon- 
noisances on the Ohio, Cumber- 
land and Tennessee rivers, vast 
masses of Southern troops being 
concentrated in Tennessee, between 
Nashville and the Mississippi 
River. The rebel line indeed pre- 
sented an almost unbroken front of 
fortified posts from the mouth of 
the Ohio to the mouth of the Poto- 
mac. There was a fight for Foote’s 
_ force at Lucas’ Bend, on the Mis- 
sissippi, eight miles below Cairo, 
Sept. 10th; a rebel camp was 
broken up at Eddyville, Ky., on 
the Cumberland River, Oct. 26th; 
another at Belmont, Mo., Nov. 
7th; and in them all the gunboats 
performed the most effective ser- 
vice, although their equipment 
with a requisite number of men 
was attended with such difficulty 
as to be a continual harrassment to 
the Flag Officer. 
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Chapter xvi., in the Biography, 
contains the record of the recon- 
noisance and capture by the gun- 
boats, under the personal lead of 
Foote, in the Cincinnati, of the 
rebel Fort Henry, on the Tennes- 
see, about sixty miles above Padu- 
cah, Ky. The attack was made 
Feb’y 6th, 1862, at 121-2 p.m, 
with four iron clads and three 
wooden gunboats (the latter fol- 
lowing the former), and after a hot 
conflict of one hour and twenty 
minutes, carried on entirely by the 
naval portion of the expedition, 
the post was surrendered to its 
commander. The impetuosity of 
the seamen, under the impulsive 
and intrepid conduct of their de- 
termined and plucky leader, swept 
all opposition before them and 
brought on the capture through a 
fire of shot and shell that was ter- 
rific in the extreme. And so an 
important earthwork, constructed 
with much scientific skill, covering 
ten acres, with bastions from four 
to six feet high, embrasures knit- 
ted firmly together with sand-bags, 
having an armament of 17 heavy 
guns and accommodations for an 
army of 15,000 men, defended at 
the time by about 3,000 soldiers, 
and of great importance to the 
“* Confederacy,” fell into the hands 
of the Federal forces. 

Professor Hoppin truly says: 
‘‘There were far greater battles 
during the war, both on land and 
water, but there were very few en- 
gagements of more vital import- 
ance to the Union arms than this 
earliest success of the Western 
flotilla.” It was a moment of great 
gloom and uncertainty in the coun- 
try’s affairs, and this was almost 
the first marked success—success 
of such a kind as had a sure pro- 
phecy of the future in it. It was 
the triumph of a new agency in 
war; the people who had iron and 
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coal at their command, were here- 
after to be deemed unconquerable; 
it was the subjugation,» moreover, 
of the key to the rebel position in 
the West. The country therefore 
received the news of the fall of 
Fort Henry with immense enthu- 
siasm, its name was immediately 
changed to Fort Foote, and testi- 
monials of appreciation and grati- 
tude poured in upon the victorious 
Commodore, from all quarters. 

It was on the first Sunday after 
this capture that the oft-told inci- 
dent of his “‘ preaching ” occurred. 
at Cairo, Ill. Having gone to at- 
tend divine worship at the Presby- 
terian church, he found a full 
congregation assembled, but no 
preacher present. With his readi- 
ness for business, seeing that no 
one else took the lead in the emer- 
gency, he went to the deacons and 
endeavored to persuade them to 
conduct the service. Failing in 
this, he himself mounted the pul- 
pit, made a prayer and preached a 
short discourse from the words, 
“‘Let not your heart be troubled; 
ye believe in God, believe also in 
me.” When the sermon, which 
was listened to attentively by a 
delighted audience, was concluded, 
an army chaplain, who had in the 
meantime entered the house, step- 
ped up to the Commodore and 
expressed himself as greatly pleased 
with the discourse. The Commo- 
dore replied pleasantly (in no sharp 
terms of rebuke, as was represented 
by some) that the chaplain should 
have come forward and taken his 
place; but he often afterwards de- 
clared that this was the last time 
he should ever attempt lay-preach- 
ing. So again, and later, on 
another Sunday morning, just 
above Fort Pillow, on the Missis- 
sippi River, when his fleet was 
under attack from five of the rebel 
Hollins’ gunboats, the hour for 
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worship came during the engage- 
ment, and the Flag Officer at once > 
suggested that the firing should 
cease, and the crew be mustered 
for a brief space. He himself read 
the service, and after a short ex- 
temporaneous prayer, set forth in 
clear and concise terms to the men 
that duty to one’s country often 
called them to do as they were 
doing, something entirely opposed 
to the usual proper manner of ob- 
serving the sacred day, and the 
reasons for this. The men list- 
ened attentively, as they always 
did to his remarks, and then they 
were piped down to their work at 
the batteries. Several shells burst 
over the ship during this remark- 
able service. 

These two incidents reveal noth- 
ing extraordinary in the man. He 
was, by habit, faithful and prompt 
in all things. The pleasantest per- 
sonal recollections which the pres- 
ent writer has of him, are those in 
which he is remembered as exhibit- 
ing these qualities in steady attend- 
ance and frequent participation at 
the great morning prayer meetings 
in New Haven, Conn., during the 
remarkable revival of religion there, 
in 1858. 

But it would be quite out of 
our space to attempt to follow 
in minuteness the remaining la- 
bors performed by the subject 
of this sketch, while he was in 
command at the West. Nor is 
it requisite, at this time, so near 
the occurrence of events by which 
he became known to the millions 
of his countrymen, who only a few 
short years ago waited for his suc- 
cessive victories with expectant 
hearts, and followed his achieve- 
ments with deep thanksgiving to 
the God of Battles, for having 
raised him up. His Western ser- 
vice continued until May 9th, 1862, 
and besides further reconnoisances 
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and expeditions up the rivers that 
have been named, includes the 
celebrated attack upon Fort Donel- 
son, twelve miles south-east of 
Fort Henry, on the Cumberland 
River, in co-operation with the 
army forces, under General Grant 
(13th, 14th, 15th and 16th Feb., 
1862), in which he received the two 
wounds, one of which ultimately 
cost him his life; the capture of 
Clarksville, in Tennessee (Feb. 
20th, 1862); the breaking of the 
strong rebel position at Fort Co- 
lumbus, on the Mississippi River 
(March 2nd), and the clearing of 
the Mississippi of all rebel forces as 
far down as Fort Pillow, in Ten- 
nessee. Ircluded in this last re- 
sult was the protracted siege and 
capture (April 7th) of Island No. 
Ten, wherein he co-operated with 
the land forces under General Pope. 
- That was indeed a triumph of de- 
cisive character. ‘‘The prisoners 
taken by both Foote and Pope 
numbered 7,273, including three 
generals and two hundred and 
seventy-three field and company 
officers. The spoils of victory were 
nearly twenty batteries, with one 
hundred and twenty-three cannon 
and mortars, the former varying 
from 32 to 100-pounders ; 7000 
small arms; an immense amount of 
ammunition, on the island and in 
magazines at points along the Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee shores; many 
hundred horses and mules, with 
wagons, and four steamers afloat.” 

During these consecutive move- 
ments, always issuing in victory, 
never attended by check, Commo- 
dore, Foote, of course rose steadily 
in the esteem of the whole loyal 
country, as an officer who always 
_ did whatever was entrusted to him 
with a foresight, wisdom and zeal- 
ous courage which knew no limits 
to any exertion requisite to com- 

pass the ends he hadin view. The 
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legislatures of Ohio (Feb. 14th) 
and of Kentucky (Feb. 21st) passed 
votes of thanks on behalf of their 
respective States to him and to 
General Grant, and at a later date 
(July 16th) the Congress of the 
United States, upon special recom- 
mendation by President Lincoln, 
adopted the following resolution: 


Fesolved, by the Senate and House of 
Representatiwes of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, That 
the thanks of Congress be, and the same 
are hereby tendered to Captain Andrew 
H. Foote, of the United States Navy, for 
his eminent services and gallantry at 
Fort Henry, Fort Donelson, and Island 
No. Ten, while in command of the naval 
forces of the United States. 

Sec. 2. And be at further resolved, 
That the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby requested to trans- 
mit a certified copy of the foregoing reso- 
lution to Captain Foote. 

Approved July 16th, 1862. 


Reference has already been made 
to his wounds. They were two— 
one on the foot, the most severe, 
and one in the arm, both received 
in the fight at Fort Donelson. He 
had stepped into the pilot house of 
his flagship, the St. Lowzs, to see 
that the boat was kept in position, 
when a solid shot, hurled at a dis- 
tance of less than four hundred 
yards, struck the pilot-house at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, pene- 
trated the wood, thirteen inches in 
thickness, and the iron an inch 
and a quarter thick, and filled the 
pilot house with broken fragments 
of iron and missiles of destruction. 
The pilot was instantly killed, and 
Foote was struck by a fragment on 
the foot. He was taken up sense- 
less, his leg bruised almost to a 
jelly, from his ankle to his hip, but 
his indomitable will was such that 
in a brief space he was supervis- 
ing succeeding operations, upon 
crutches. Still, the continuous 
draft upon his physique, from an 
inflamed foot, which slowly but 
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steadily grew worse, finally con- 
fined him mostly to his cabin, with 
a swollen, painful leg, affecting his 
whole system, and rendered it im- 
possible for him to give that atten- 
tion to duty which was inevitably 
requisite. 

’ He contemplated with the great- 
est aversion any prospect of sus- 
pension from his command, and in 
the hope of avoiding that, ac- 
cepted, May 9th, 1862, a tempo- 
rary relief from active duty, hoping 
to regain health by a temporary 
respite. The fleet, at his request, 
was left in charge of Commodore 
OC. H. Davis. But Foote was not 
to return. Respite failed to bring 
the needed vigor, and in June his 
physicians at Cleaveland, Ohio, 
united in declaring that his lack of 
present and prospective health 
made it advisable for him to ask 
for an order detaching him from 
the Western flotilla. This order 
was accordingly issued, and took 
effect, the Secretary of the Navy 
accompanying it with a letter 
(June 17th) of the heartiest enco- 
mium, regret at the severance from 
his command, and earnest expres- 
sions of desire for his complete 
restoration. 

The remaining life of this patriot 
sailor, so far as we need to follow 
it, may be treated in few words. 
July 22nd, 1862, in the hope that 
his strength might prove equal to 
the duty, he was made Chief of 
the Bureau of Equipment and Re- 
cruiting in the Navy, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C. It 
was not expected that he should at 
once enter upon the service, and 
he accordingly tarried at New 
Haven for some months. It was 
not, indeed, until the end of the 
year 1862, or the beginning of 
1863, that he was settled with his 
family at the national capital, 
throwing himself with characteris- 
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tic ardor into the labors of his new 
station. yen then his physical 
system was totally unstrung and 
wretched, for with his old zeal he 
had been working during the 
months from July 1862, to Jan. 


1873, at enlistment meetings, hold- 


a large correspondence, attending 
Yale College commencement exer- ~ 
cises, receiving a sword from citi- 
zens of Brooklyn, N. Y., and in 
various ways plunging into a whirl 
of activity ill befitting his Bodily 
weakness. It was during this pe- 
riod, too, that the highest public 
honor came to him, his appoint- 
ment as Rear-Admiral on the 
active list beng made July 30th, 
1862, though dating from the 16th. 
It is well to notice what his biog- 
rapher says in noting it: ‘‘ He had 
thus risen to the highest rank be- 
longing to his profession, and 
risen, not by a sudden leap, but by 
regular steps, by filling every sub- 
ordinate position, by hard labor 
and toil, by actual worth and 
noble deeds.” All these public 
honors, however, were quickly fol- 
lowed by deep private affliction, 
his two youngest daughters, Emily 
Frederica and Maria Eudocia dy- 
ing in the fall of 1862, within ten 
days of each other. 

But it became apparent before 
Admiral Foote had long been in 
his new position, that the exigen- 
cies of war would not permit his 
continuance there. Such a man 
as he, even if feeble in health, was 
to be summoned to sterner duty 
than that of official and depart- 
mental routine, and appointed to 
that duty, if there was the slight- 
est probability that he would be 
able to stand the strain to be put 
upon him. He was therefore de- 
tached from his post at Washing- 
ton, June 4th, 1863, and appointed 
to take the place of Admiral Du- 
pont, as. Commander of the South 
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Atlantic Blockading Squadron, 
with the capture of the city of 
Charleston, 8. C., as his expected 
achievement. The country could 
not agree, despite all previous 
failures in this direction, that this 
was an impossibility, and the in- 
stincts alike of his countrymen 
and the Government pointed to but 
one man to undertake and perform 
it—that man was Andrew Hull 
Foote. 

Promptly and nobly he accepted 
the obligation. At once, upon re- 
ceiving his assignment, he passed 
a little time with his family, at 
New Haven, and then hastened to 
New York, to embark for Port 
Royal, 8. ©. Arrested in the lat- 
ter city by the illness which prov- 
ed fatal, he lingered a few days 
in great pain at the Astor House, 
until 10.15 Pp. M., June 26th, 1863, 
and then died of what was pro- 
nounced Bright’s disease of the 
kidneys, actually worn out. in the 
public service, as truly a victim of 
the war as if he had perished on 
the battle-field, or on the deck of 
his own vessel. 

His obsequies were celebrated at 
New Haven, Conn., June 30th. 
Rarely has there been in all the 
United States a more impressive 
funeral. His death called out pub- 
lic sorrow, sympathy, praise, over 
allthe country. He took with him 
to the tomb, the tears and love of 
the whole loyal North. And so 
far as our sketch of his career has 
gone, we are sure that it justifies 
the assertion, yet more evidently 
true in the Biography whence we 
have drawn our facts, that his is 
henceforth, with every American 
patriot, one of 

‘<___the few, the immortal names, 

That were not born to die.” 

We add to this record a para- 
graph which opens to view one of 
the Admiral’s best traits: ‘‘ He 
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led the men of his command in 
battle and inspired them by his 
valor; he led them likewise in the 
way of Christian truth... .. . 
He was wont to proclaim the Gos- 
pel to them in public and _ private. 
Admiral Foote evinced a deep in- 
terest in the men of the sea.” And 
we close it with another, whose 
truth we trust the career we have 
considered may inspire some reader 
to exemplify:—‘‘ Duty to God, love 
to man—these were the words writ- 
ten on the colors which he sailed 
under, the simple and unadorned 
narrative of whose life has been 
given in these pages, and he never 
pulled down his flag.” 

We must not omit to say that a 
copious index makes the book 
which we have condensed, yield its 
treasures to him who consults it, 
with little toil of search on his 
part. 


Jesus Walking on the Sea. 


On life’s sea, in storm toss’d weather, 
Mid the gloom and dark of night, 
When the wind and waves together 
Blot the harbor from our sight ; 
When our little bark is tossing 
And we know not how ’twill be, 
"Tis then the Nazarene comes crossing, 
Walking tow’rds us on the sea. 


Then the black clouds part asunder, 
And the storms no more divide ; 
While the rolling, rumbling thunder 

Makes no more a terror wide ; 
When our dearest hopes shall wither 
Oh, Thou Man of Galilee, 
Turn thy watchful footsteps hither, 
Come Thou, walking on the sea. 


When the mists of death are falling, 
And life’s voyage all is made, 

We shall hear the Saviour calling: 
“Tt is I, be not afraid.” 

Life is short and time is fleeting, 
Ever watchful let us be, 

Till we hear our Master’s greeting, 
Meet us walking on the sea. 


—-Helen M. Walton. 
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RUM AFLOAT. 


BYU.) Jead.5 OA LLOR CHAPLAIN. 
(Concluded.) 


CHAPTER III. 


“Into one cup 


Of water pure, he twenty measures poured; 
And even then the beaker breathed abroad 
A scent celestial, which, whoever smelt, . 
Thenceforth no pleasure found it to abstain.” 
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CHAPTER YV. 
“Once more unto the breach dear friends, once 
more.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


‘Tis reason now, ’twas appetite before.” 
OviID. 

I have but one word more, dear 
reader, in reference to the sailor’s 
bull. The animal I have just de- 
scribed is that known more _parti- 
cularly to the British man-of-war’s- 
man. It may be styled swi generis, 
that is, a class or species, if the 
reader will, by itself; while on the 
berth-deck of H. B. M.’s Pylades, 
for three years, I never heard the 
term applied to any other variety 
than to that described in the fore- 
going articles. Yet it is not to be 
supposed for a moment that, either 
in men-of-war or in merchantmen, 
the means of intoxication are to be 
limited to the peculiar form of the 
vessel which contains the fiery 
fluid. On the contrary, the bull, 
or what is so designated in the ships 
of other countries, is protean in its 
forms. That is to say, the term 
bull is applied to any and every 
vessel, of any and of every possible 
shape, color, character and dimen- 
sion, from the black junk-bottle 
and wide-mouthed “monkey” to 
the burly “‘breaker,” of whatever 
material constituted, whether of 
wood or of tin, of porcelain, glass 
or stone; whether of the hide or 
the entrails of animals; whether in 
silk or in skin, in leather or in 
cloth, so that it but contained the 
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essential, rum (which, the reader 
will remember, is used in these 
papers as a generic term for all 
that intoxicates). I never knew a 
sailor troubled about the external 
form in which the spirit resided. 
However ‘‘questionable the shape,” 
the sailor is generally inclined to 
‘speak it.” §Nor-have I ever 
heard the demand to “‘ take any 
shape but that,” even though the 
exterior were aS unpromising as a 
tar-bucket or a paint-pot. Time 
and memory would both fail me 
were I to attempt to give a descrip- 
tion of the vessels that go by that 
name, or of the various ways in 
which the ingenuity of the jolly 
tar is taxed to provide a supply of — 
the poison for his rollicking and 
thirsty shipmates. 

I may here premise that, how- 
ever willing Uncle Sam or any of 
the less pretentious owners of ships 
in the United States, or in any 
other countries, may have been 
that a given quantity of rum or 
whiskey should be considered as a 
ration, a part of the daily supplies 
of the crews, neither man-of-war 
nor merchant captains and officers 
have ever been in favor of an un- 
limited supply in private hands, 
especially if those hands were in 
the forward end of the vessel. 
This is readily accounted for by 
the dangerous character of the 
article itself, as well as from its 
well-known effects upon the disci- 
pline of the ship. It is an old 
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proverb, ‘‘When wine is in, wit is 


_ the prohibitionists. 


out.” On these accounts it has 
always been a prohibited article; 
and because it is a prohibited arti- 
cle, because “‘stolen waters are 
sweet,” the men have been as per- 
sistent in their efforts to introduce 
it into the forecastle and _berth- 
deck as the government of the ship 
has been to keep it out; and it may 
be said with truth, if not with 


satisfaction, that the forward part 


of the vessel has manifested quite 
as much of real ingenuity, and as 
much more of secretiveness, as 
have enabled the crew to supply 
themselves with an abundance of 
the prohibited article in spite of 
For as soon as 
the officers had discovered and 
closed one channel by which the 
supplies were forwarded, another 
was opened which for a time 
bafiled all pursuit. Master-at-arms 
and ship’s corporal, boatswain and 
boatswain’s-mate, second mate, 
mate and captain, all have been 
thrown off the scent, while the de- 
lighted tricksters have reveled in 


the enjoyment of the contraband 


article. 


It is true that the same 
risks would not be run to supply 
themselves with any other com- 
modity. But a sailor, however 
conscientious in other matters, if 


_arum-drinker, will consent to be- 
“come a rum-smuggler, or even a 


rum-stealer, for the purpose of sup- 
plying himself with his favorite 
potation. Men-of-war’s-men have 
greater difficulties to encounter in 
this direction than the seamen in 
merchant ships. The former have 
been known to carry it on board in 


skins (sausage skins) around the 


neck, in the folds of the neck- 
handkerchief. Sometimes the pad- 
ding of the cap has been removed, 
and the ‘‘jacket” as the skin is 
called, substituted in its place; 
sometimes it is hung over the 
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shoulders, like suspenders, the 
outer shirt being loose enough to 
conceal it, sometimes wrapped up 
in the captain’s cloak, and brought 
alongside in the captain’s gig. 
When these schemes have all 
failed, the boat’s oars have been 
made to do their duty, a hole hay- 
ing been bored in the loom or han- 
dle of the oar, lengthwise, and a 
tin receptacle, fitted for the pur- 
pose, inserted, in which from a 
quart to three pints of liquor might 
be introduced. A carpenter’s- 
mate of a man-of-war, while work- 
ing in the dock-yard, was noticed 
to come on board sober in the eve- 
ning, but often before midnight 
was found drunk. Lvery effort 
was made by the officers to dis- 
cover the mode by which the grog 
was introduced. It was evident 
that he did not bring it in his own 
skin. The authorities were baffled. 
He was questioned, as were also 
his. shipmates. But the most rigid 
examination failed of success. At 
length it was resolved to punish 
him. The executive officer, how- 
ever, promised him that, if he 
would tell how he managed to 
elude the vigilance of the ship’s 
police, the flogging to which he 
was doomed should be remitted. 
To ayoid’ this degrading punish- 
ment, be brought his foreplane aft, 
and, on removing a delicate slide 
at one end of it, revealed a cavity 
which he had hollowed out, and 
which was capable of containing 
nearly a quart. This he filled with 
water when he went on shore in 
the morning, and with rum when 
he came on board at night. This 
was to avoid any suspicion which 
might arise from the lightness of 
the tool if handled while searching 
in his basket for the forbidden lux- 
ury. Rum has been introduced 
into a man-of war tied up in pack- 
ages of palmetto grass, which were 
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thrown on board without sus- 
picion, even at the officer’s feet. 
The boats’ crews sometimes in the 
night, when they come alongside, 
make their bottles fast to a line 
which some confederate had passed 
aft, ‘‘outside all,” for that purpose, 
which bottles have been immedi- 
ately hauled up under the bows, to 
be quietly quatfed in the darkness, 
after the boat was hoisted up. 

In merchant ships, the need of 
concealment is not so urgent, for 
two reasons: (1.) The police regu- 
lations are not quite so strict, nor 
the officers so vigilant; and (2) be- 
cause men bring it in their chests 
or bags with their clothing. The 
amount which some men take for 
a ‘sea stock” varies according to 
the tastes, and also to the finances 
of the sailor himself, all the way 
from one quart to five gallons. 
Some seamen who drink in abund- 
ance on shore never think of drink- 
ing at sea at all; others take a lit- 
tle, say a quart, just enough to 
“‘taper off” with, as Jack expresses 
it, while others who have become 
slaves to their appetites, take as 
much as can conveniently be se- 
cured. In some cases, the writer 
has one in his mind while writing 
this in which he was personally in- 
terested, being, at the time, the 
fortunate or unfortunate, as the 
sequel proved, possessor of a two 
gallon bull, the men all come on 
board drunk, and at such times it 
is next to impossible to get the ship 
comfortable for sea while the liquor 
lasts. In those cases the officers, 
usually the mate and second mate, 
come into the forecastle and make 
reprisals, or, to use a word com- 
mon of late, confiscate the whole 
stock ; chests and bags being ran- 
sacked for the dangerous article, 
while their owners are sleeping out 
the debauch in the berth into which 
they have tumbled on coming on 
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board. Sometimes the sailor has 
to endure the pain of seeing his 
idol consigned to the waters of the 
deep. At other times the vessels 
are taken aft in charge of the mate, 
and the liquor served out to the 
men, equally, a glass at a time, 
at intervals during the voyage, as 
the exigencies of the ship and the 
labors of the men would seem, 1n 
the opinion of the officers to demand 
it. In the vessel referred to above, 
all hands were drunk except two, 
when they went on board at New 
York—hopelessly drunk—so much 
so that, besides the two sober men, 
not one could be induced to go 
aloft to take in or reef the sails. 
And when off “‘ the Hook ” light, 
we fell in with a gale of wind which, 
but for the unexampled efforts of 
the officers, would have driven her 
ashore, and perhaps destroyed the 
ship, the cargo, and all hands. 

It is true that this description 
of things applies rather to what 
has been than to what is ; and yet 
it is not to be concealed that there 
is yet great room for improvement 
in that direction. Many a noble 
vessel has gone to pieces: many a 
precious cargo has been sacrificed; 
many a crew of brave men, men 
with immortal souls, have been 
ruthlessly hurried unprepared into 
the eternal world, as a result of 
the appetite for strong drink. Is 
it not time, then, that the insur- 
ance companies, who have so much 
at stake; the merchants who own 
the cargo; the mothers whose sons; 
the wives whose husbands are in 
the cabin and in the forecastle ; the 
government, whose character and 
whose interests are compromised ; 
and the church, to whom is com- 
mitted the care of souls, should 
combine in some well-directed ef- 
forts to banish the use, manufac- 
ture, and sale of this curse from 
the earth? Let there be united 


directly in the same course. 


ply hail. 
was fast becoming desperate and 
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counsels, united effort, and united 
prayer to the God who ruleth on 
the land and on the sea, and the 
work will be done, and well done. 


CHAPTER VI. 


* Foenum habet in cornu longé fuge.” 


HORACE, 
** He has hay on his horn: keep ye out of his 
way, 
Or thou’lt rue thy temerity many a day.” 

A sailor once, who had been paid 
off from a British man-of-war hay- 
ing more money than brains, and 
more grog aboard than ballast, was 
rolling up Pall Mall—a street in the 
west end of London—under a heavy 
press of canvas, yawing from side 


to side of the thoroughfare, like a 


ship going before the wind with a 
landsman at the wheel. When 
near St. James’s Street, a crowd of 
men and boys came yelling round 
the corner, preceded by on ox which 
had become infuriated by over- 
driving, and thecry, ‘‘ Mad Bull!” 
“*Mad Bull!” resounded from all 
sides, causing a general stampede 


of foot passengers, the ox keeping 


up a breakneck speed down the 
Mall, as Jack was heading up, and 
In- 
stead of following the general ex- 


ample, and giving the furious ani- 


mal the ‘‘right of way,” the sailor 
paused for a moment, and taking 


‘In the situation at a glance, sung 


out at the top of his voice, as if 
hailing a ship, ‘‘ Bull ahoy !” The 
animal paid no heed to the friend- 
The position of things 


critical, as the ox bore down under 
all sail. But Jack had no idea of 
yielding to the enemy. He, there- 
fore, shouted again with stentorian 
voice, ‘‘Bull ahoy! Starboard 
yo ur helm, or you’ll run into me!” 
he ox deigned noreply, but stood 
on without starting tack or sheet; 


another moment, and Taurus aud 


the tar collided. The shock was 


o 
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terrific. Jack was {hove down on 
his beam-ends; but the animal 
keeping up his 2.40 speed, with 
course unchanged, soon passed out 
of sight. The man-of-war’s-man, 
picking himself up as well as he 
could, looked after his whilom an- 
tagonist; and, with a contemptuous 
curl of the lip, sent after him a 
stern-chaser thus, ‘‘Ah! you land- 
lubber you. a told you you would 
run into me.” This incident has 
its moral. The infuriate ox and 
the prostrate tar are representa- 
tives of classes that still exist. 
Poor Jack is not the only one that 
has been floored by a bull. How 
many thousands there are, to-day, 
on their beam-ends in poverty and 
want, and dependent on the charity 
of others, who, but for the bull, in- 
temperance, would to-day have 
been jogging along over the ocean 
of life under easy sail, abundantly 
provisioned for the remainder of the 
voyage, and heading up for the 
harbor of eternal rest. That ter- 
rible monster, like the ox referred 
to in the Mosaic Law, has been 
‘wont to push with his horn in 
time past, and it hath been testified 
to his owner, and he hath not kept 
him in.” (Ex. xxi: 29.) He has 
gored and slain men, woman, and 
child. Oh! that men hath heeded 
the ‘‘ hay on his horn.” The hoary- 
headed patriarch and the beardless 
youth, matron and the miss in her 
teens; the merchant and the minis- 
ter of God,—all have fallen by his 
power. And the sad reflection is, 
that the slaughter still goes on. 
His owner knoweth it and doth not 
keep himin. The bull on shore may 
capsize the sailor and foul his gar- 
ments. But at sea the ravages 
reach the soul. He does more 
than upset; he Geraint des- 
troys. 

In a British man-of-war the cus- 
tom was, when I served Her Majes- 
ty, and I believe still is, to serve 
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out a grog ration to the crew at 
noon and in the evening. ‘The 
government allows a gill of rum to 
each man, which is required to be 
mixed with three gills of water. 
This is divided into two portions, 
one which is given at ‘‘one bell,” 
or half-past twelve, and the other 
at ‘‘three bells,” or half-past five. 
When the boatswain’s mate pipes 
“To grog,” the cook of each mess 
comes aft, with a wooden vessel 
called the monkey, into which is 
poured the allowance of grog for 
eight men, which, on being taken 
to the mess, is divided, so that each 
man receives the full of a measure 
called a ‘‘ tot,” and which contains 
somewhat less than the ration. 
A portion of each man’s share 
is therefore left behind in the 
monkey, and becomes, by com- 
mon consent, the property of 
the man who is the cook for the 
day. That which remains is 
called the plus—an abbreviation 
for the word surplus—which, being 
added to the regular allowance 
of the cook, gives him usually 
what is equal to a pint and 
a half, or perhaps a quart of 
the three-watered mixture, or what 
is equivalent to from a gill anda 
half to half a pint of rum, which 
if it is good, is sufficient to glaze 
the eye and unsteady the step of 
the most imveterate toper in the 
ship. If the cook is foolish enough 
to take this all down at once, as 
many do—for it would be unsafe 
to leave it within reach of another 
—he is almost certain to be detect- 
ed by the inspecting officer of his 
division, when mustered at quar- 
ters,as they usually are immediately 
after the supperis done. Woe then 
to the luckless wight who is discoy- 
ered in this condition! The pro- 
cess through which he passes is 
summary. He is reported to the 
first heutenant; who reports him to 
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the captain. By him he is ordered 
in irons, and next morning, perhaps ~ 
the handsare turned up at seven — 
bells, (half-past eleven,) to wit- 
ness punishment; that is, to see 
the flesh of a human being lacera- 
ted and torn, at the instance of a 
quarter-deck tyrant, who looks on 
at the infliction of the torture with 
all the unconcern, and sometimes 
with more of the vindictiveness, 
of a familiar of the Spanish Inqui- 
sition. When the hands are turned 
up for this purpose, everybody 
in the ship is chased up from below, 
idlers and all, to witness the brutal 
spectacle, which is performed at — 
the gangway. ‘The officers occupy 
the starboard side of the quarter- 
deck, around and abaft the cap- 
stan. The marine guard, with 
pipe-clayed belts and scarlet coats 
are drawn up amidships on the 
larboard side —a precautionary 
measure for the protection of the 
officers in case of anything like 
resistance from the crew; while the 
ship’s company stand around the 
mast on both sides of the gangways, 
with their faces looking aft. The 
culprit, or victim, who is to be 
punished for a crime, to the com- 
mission of which he has been 
tempted by the government, is_ 
commanded to strip. If he is so 
simple as to plead for mercy—a 
quality unknown to’ the articles of 
war—he is curtly responded to by 
the command, ‘Strip, sirrah!” 
Petty officers seize him by the 
wrists, and lash him to the upper 
corners of the hatch-grating, set 
up on end, and against the fife rail 
of the main-mast. Theankles are 
secured in a similar way to the 
lower and opposite corners; his 
body when thus stretched, having 
the form and appearance of the 
letter X. His shirt is then thrown 
loosely over his back to await the 
command of her majesty’s repre- 
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sentative, who calls out, ‘ Boat- 
swain’s-mate, do your duty!” This 
functionary now steps forward hold- 
ing in his right hand the cat-bag, 
from which he takes a formidable 
looking scourge, made of a stout 
white line, cable-laid, and having 
nine separate lashes or tails. Hold- 
ing this instrument of tortue in 
his right-hand, he combs it out 
with the fingers of his left-hand, 
in order that by separating them 
each tail or lash may make a sepa- 
rate and distinct wound. ‘This re- 
finement of cruelty having been at- 
tended to, the scourge is swung 
over his head, and brought down 
with dexterity, and with terrible 
force upon che naked flesh of the 
poor sailor, leaving behind it, as it 
is withdrawn, a wale raised to the 
thickness and length of the chord, 
black, quivering and bleeding— 
and this is repeated. twenty-four 
thirty-six, or forty-eight times, at 
the pleasure of the despot, until 
the back presents one mass of 
bruised and lacerated flesh, from 
which the life’s blood trickles down 
upon the nether garments. 

Such a scene none but a HUMAN 
- monster could gaze upon without 
sickening. In vain the poor victim 
shrieks for mercy. In vain he ex- 
_ postulates against such cruelty. In 
- vain he appeals to human tender- 
ness. His torturer in gold lace and 
pompous pride only answers by 
calling another man to the work of 
blood. There is relief for him 
who inflicts, but none for him who 
endures the torture. Having re- 
ceived his full punishment, artisti- 
cally inflicted, the poor wretch is 
cut down, to make way for another, 
and the tragedy goes on until the 
gentlemanly commander is satisfied 
which is when there are no more 
victims. Then-he turns to the first 
lieutenant, and, with an air of 
‘satisfied authority, gives the com- 
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mand, ‘‘ Pipe down!” The shrill 
call of the boatswain responds, and 
the crew descend through the 
hatchways to the berth-deck to 
dinner and grog. Do you ask, 
what of the tortured tars? Are 
they taken away, that their wounds 
may be dressed by their messmates? 
Ah! no, gentle reader, that were a 
stretch of mercy too great for a 
man-of-war. Lest such a thing 
should happen, the poor sufferers 
are marched aft on to the poop- 
deck, and detained there, in their 
blood, under the care of an armed 
sentry, till ‘the sun goes down. 
Then only, if at all, may any ap- 
plication be made to alleviate the 
pain and heal the wounds. 

This is no fancy sketch, as the 
writer knows by sad experience. 
The iron has entered his own soul. 
Alas! that governments should 
make men drunkards, and then 
punish them for doing what they 
have been authoritatively taught 
to do. 

Let us thank God that the grog, 
and the lash, two relics of barbar- 
ism, are both, as far as the govern- 
ment is concerned, banished from 
the navy of the United States. 


Sydney Smith on Total Abstinence. 


Let me state some of the good arising 
from abstaining from all fermented li- 
quors. First, sweet sleep; having never 
known what such sweet sleep was, I 
sleep like a baby or a plow-boy. If I 
wake, no needless terrors, no black vis- 
ions of life, but pleasing hopes and pleas- 
ing recollections. Holland House, past 
and to come! If I dream, it is not of 
lions and tigers, but of Haster dues and 
tithes. Secondly, I can take longer 
walks, and make greater exertions, with- 
out fatigue. My understanding is im- 
proved, and I comprehend political econ- 
omy. 1 see better without wine and 
spectacles than when I used both. Only 
one evil ensues from it; I am in such ex- 
travagant spirits, that I must lose blood, 
or look out for some one who will bore 
and distress me, 
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A Romantic Shipwreck Story. 


The story of the Norwalk (Conn. ) 
propeller, EK. A. Woodward, during 
the recent ice blockade in Long 
Island Sound is one of the most 
interesting chapters of the terrible 
experience of the seamen on the 
New England coast.° The vessel 
started from Providence for New 
York, Feb. 3rd, but was soon 
driven into Newport harbor by a 
violent gale. Next day she started 
again, but was forced to seek 
shelter in New London harbor. 
Having coaled up, the propeller 
passed into the Sound on Sunday, 
the 7th, but was met by immense 
ice floes, tossing about with re- 
sistless force. ‘The vessel was ap- 
proaching Falkner’s Island, a little 
more than six miles from Guilford, 
Sunday night, when Capt. Bart- 
lett spied what he took to be a 
buoy, and he steered directly for 
it. When it was too late, the ob- 
ject was found to be the sharp 
point of a ledge, and the vessel 
struck upon it with a tremendous 
shock, this rock piercing the hulk 
and holding it fast. It was ebb 
tide, and so, when the water ebbed, 
a mass of ice was thrown upon the 
ship. The crew abandoned their 
vessel and made their way through 
the darkness to the lighthouse. 

For five days efforts were made 
to save something from the pro- 
peller, the crew going on board 
several times with difficulty. They 
had boarded her on Friday, the 
12th, when, during the afternoon, 
a terrific gale sprung up, the ice 
piled up ten feet high to the. wind- 
ward, threatened to fall and crush 
them, and they were without food. 
Captain Brooks rushed to the res- 
cue from the lighthouse, accom- 
panied by his two daughters, Mary 
and Nannie, aged 18 and 20 years, 
who aided their father in dragging 
his heavy life-boat from the island 
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over to the shore near the wreck. 
Although the mercury was at zero, 
with a biting north-east wind that 
the hardy seamen were scarcely 
able to withstand, the two young 


ladies bravely helped to bear the — 


boat over the ice-cakes to the open 
water, where it could be launched. 
A rope was thrown to the ship and 
made fast to the deck, and also 
secured on shore, and by its aid 
the boat was rowed over the stormy 
waves to the vessel’s side. ‘The 
sailors were all taken off, and the 
life-boat returned in the same man- 
ner. All were completely ex- 
hausted when they arrived on the 
island. But for the noble efforts 
of Capt. Brooks’ family, the crew 
must have perished. The day 
ended with a terrible snow storm. 
The vessel was soon carried out to 
sea and: lost. The captain and 
crew, imprisoned on the island, 
communicated with the mainland 
by means of a signal telegraph, but 
no aid could be sent, because the 
sea was so rough. On Wednesday, 
the 17th, they got desperate, and | 


setting out in a life-boat, reached — 


shore, after a rough experience 
with the ice-cakes. ‘They had been — 
separated from the world eleven — 
days. The crew speak with the 
greatest enthusiasm of the light- | 
house people, who so imperiled — 
their lives to save them. | 

Capt. Brooks, the light-keeper, © 
is about 45 years old, and has been © 
in his present position for over — 
twenty years. He has received a 
gold medal from the New York 
Society for the Preservation of Life — 
as a reward for former bravery, 
and, a few years ago, the citizens 
of New Haven presented him a 
silver set to testify their apprecia- 
tion of his services. The two 
daughters, who have shown them- 
selves as brave as their father, were 
both born on the little island, and — 
are well educated and cultivated. — 
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They are provided with many lux- 
uries of the city, and they enter- 
tained the sailors in their little 
stone tower with music on the 
piano and guitar. They say they 
are perfectly happy in their strange, 
sea-washed home, and prefer its 
quiet, monotonous enjoyment to 
the pleasures of the social world. 
The captain’s wife, with a nephew 
in his teens, complete the house- 
hold. Capt. Brooks is .somewhat 
a lover of science, and he has in 
his museum probably one of the 
finest collections of stuffed birds in 
the country. He was a sea-captain 
until he returned to Falkner’s 
Island.—Springfield Republican. 


(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 


The Waterspout, 


BY CAPT. JOHN W. BROWN. OF THE MISSION- 
ARY PACKET, “‘ MORNING STAR.” 

“Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of 
thy waterspouts. All thy waves and thy 
billows are gone over me. Yet the Lord 
will command his loving kindness in the 
day time, and in the night his song shall 
be with me.”—Psalm 42, 7, 8. 

Any one who has seen an ocean water- 
spout has witnessed one of the most 
wonderful manifestations of the power 
and wisdom of God. 

In the midst of dark clouds and tem- 
pest it moves with fearful aspect and 
power. A well defined column of the 
briny water of the ocean ascending to 
and surcharging the ominous black 
clouds directly above it, to be instantly 
changed to the life-sustaining element 
without which everything on the earth 
having life must famish and die. 

Watch the monster, its awful propor- 
tions and rapid, irregular movement, 
presently the violent commotion caused 
by the rotary motion of the column gra- 
dually subsides and a disconnection is ef- 
fected at the ocean’s surface. The column 
slowly shortens, and soon entirely disap- 
pears in the blackened cloud, which now 
returns to the sea in perfect sweetness 
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and freshness, what but a moment before 
it drew up salt and bitter. The thirsty 
mariner utilizes every appliance for the 
saving of the precious purified liquid, and 
the water casks depleted by long continu- 
ed calms are soon filled, bringing joy and 
gladness to all on board. 

Brother sailor, when thus relieved and 
blest, when you witness such wonderful 
exhibitions of the power and. love and 
wisdom of Him who made the sea, and 
whose hands formed the dry land, are you 
not ready to say, ‘“‘ Truly they that go 
down to the sea in ships,. see the works of 
the Lord and his wonders in the deep?” 
And as he in infinite wisdom and power 
changes in amoment the salt and bitter 
waters of the ocean into the pure life 
sustaining draught, so by the mysterious 
application of his Holy Spirit can He 
cleanse and purify the heart of the chil- 
dren of men, which until this blessed 
change is experienced is fully set in them 
to do evil. 

The operation of his spirit on the heart, 
by its still, small voice, is no less wonder- 
ful than the noise and grandeur of his 
waterspouts. Yes, though the waves 
and billows of his correction and disci- 
pline may roll over us, yet if true and 
faithful, the Lord will command his lov- 
ing kindness in the day-time and in the 
night-watches his song shall be with us. 
Then in the deep recesses of a renewed 
and purified spirit ‘‘we may be able to 
comprehend with all saints, what is the 
length and breadth and depth and height,” 
of our Heavenly Father’s unchanging 
love. 

New London, Ct., 18th Feb., 1875. 


——_-_—-_— > 0 o—————_—__— 


How a Life Member Feels. 


The Secretary of one of our kindred 
Societies writes: ‘‘Thanks to a kind 
friend for the honor conferred in making 
me a life member of the AmpRican SHA- 
mMEN’s F'rieND Sociery. Most gratefully 
do I appreciate it, and the more because 
I have a warm side towards seamen. My 
father, in early life, belonged to the navy, 
and: my brother, one of the noblest speci- 
mens of manhood and a dear child of 
God, died in the service.” 
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OUR WORK: 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Belgium. 
ANTWERP. 


Reviewing the transactions of 1874, 
Rev. E. W. Marrnews dwells upon the 
progress in securing the new Sailor’s 
Bethel. The City authorities have declin- 
ed to aid it, lest such aid ‘‘ prove an un- 
fortunate precedent for their funds.” 
But the Committee having the matter in 
charge, having some money in hand, 
concluded to purchase land, at a good 
bargain and have done so. They obtain- 
ed a plot situated at the end of Avenue du 
Commerce, near the Commercial Station. 
On the right are the two Asia Docks, in 
front the Mexico Dock, on the left a 
long new dock, and near by the Napole- 
on Dock. All parts of the city are con- 
nected with it, by transom cars. In the 
coming spring, trees are to be planted on 
the avenue, which will come before the 
building, and the spot is such that while 
almost on the docks, it is just. clear of 
disturbing and distracting traffic and 
noise, It will be likely moreover to in- 
crease in value. 

Some movement in a new direction 
had become imperative, as the mission, 
with all other tenants of the old Hansea- 
tic House had been warned to leave that 
building, by the government. Indeed 
the building has been put up at auction, 
but as the lowest price fixed for it by 
government was very high, no bidder of- 
fered. If sale had been made, the mis- 
sion would have been, ere this, homeless. 
According to the rules of those associat- 
ed to put up the Home, the new edifice 
must be commenced within twelve 
months from the date of the purchase of 
the ground, (purchase made 24th Dec., 
1874). It is proposed that chaplain Mar- 
THEWS make a soliciting tour in the sea- 
ports of England, Holland, Ireland, the 
United States and Canada, to raise funds 


for the building, as soon as a suitable 
man can be found to take his place dur- 
ing the temporary absence. 

During the year, very many vessels 
visited this port. The chaplain believes 


that by the efforts from our own mission ~ 


(in connection with the British and 
Foreign Sailors’ Society of London) and 
those of the Antwerp Norwegian Sail- 
ors’ Mission, the moral and spiritual 
interests of many thousands of sailors 
on board these vessels have been cared for. 
Speaking of the labor done at the Nor- 
wegian Sailors’ church, he says that no 
sailors attend the worship of God so 
numerously as the Norwegians, and well 
adds — this fact speaks volumes for 
their seamanship, sobriety, morality, ete. 
Their church is always filled on Sundays, 
and even the week night services are well 
attended, as is their reading-room. There 
is also in the port a German Colporteur, 
Mr. Voscamp, who labors for sailors, not 
confining himself to German vessels, but 
going to those of all nations, and all 
those concerned in work for seamen in 
Antwerp, are toiling harmoniously to- 
gether. 

Chaplain M. reports 2,306 visits dur- 
ing the year, to ships, stores, to houses, 
and to the sick; 279 religious services and 
a total attendance at these and at the read- 
ing room of 7,300 persons. He believes 
that the Colporteur connected with the 
mission has made an equal number of 
visits. Something was done in the year 
1874, to secure the placing of ‘‘Collec- 
tion Boxes” on board vessels going from 
the port. 

Extracts from the journal kept by the 
chaplain are submitted with his last re- 
port. He details an afternoon’s experi- 
ence in conversation with officers and 
sailors at the Junction, where he found 
a fleet of outgoing vessels. On board 
one, a mate tells him how he has just 
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visited his brother’s grave in Antwerp, 
who was asea captain, attended in his last 
hours by Rey. Mr. Marrnews, and will 
bear to his brother’s family in America, 
the reminiscences of the death bed: in 
another case he touches the fountains of 
feeling in a departing steward’s heart, 
for he finds that he has lately lost a 
“little darling boy,” and then the captain 
of the vessel is ascertained to be halting 
_between two opinions, as yet, in regard 
to the service of God, but thanks the 
chaplain for a copy of ‘* Keith on the 
Prophecies,” and makes a donation for 
the Bethel. He finds too, a steamer on one 
side of the junction, just going out, 
whose seamen by their hearty contribu- 
tion of funds at the Bethel service, on 
the previous S:bbath evening, made up 
the deficiency of the morning collection. 
His attention is next drawn to the 
Bethel Union Flag flying from the mast- 
head of a noble vessel, and he remembers 
that he gave it to a Christian brother 
who always finds out the Bethel, and 
cheers its chaplain’s heart. His day’s 
work closes with a call on a steamer just 
casting off warps, on board which, the 
afternoon before, the mate had fallen 
into the hold and had been borne speech- 
less to the hospital. Going at once, to 
the latter place, the chaplain learns that 
he has died, hours before his arrival. 
In a visit to the Hnglish Consul, he com- 
municates the fact, and then goes home- 
ward, ‘‘my nature touched on many a 
side, and serious thoughts of life and 
death, passing and re-passing through 
my soul.” 

The residue of Rey. Mr. Marruews’ 
extracts embody parts of letters received 
by him from sea captains and others, 
who have gone from Antwerp and sent 
back their gratitude for kindness there 
experienced. He closes his report, saying: 
“‘T would state that we are all deeply 
grateful to God for the restoration of our 
respected friend and helper, Col. Weaver, 
American Consul.’ 
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Sweden. 
HELSINGBORG, 


Rey. N. P. Waxpstepr went through 
a somewhat unusually active three 
months’ labor, in October, November and 
December, 1874. Preaching and other 
work with sailors at Helsingborg, Hel- 
singer, Wasby, Brunnby, West Karaby, 
Starby, Strofvelstrop, Malmo, Hessle- 
holm, Raa and Zurekopinge, occupied 
his time. In many of these places, he 
found, as usual, believing disciples in 
Christ, and in all was listened to with 
the deepest attention. At Wasby, a new 
**Mission Home” for the preaching of 
the Gospel was erected, last summer, by 
sailors, fishing-men and farmers. West 
Karaby is spoken of as a ‘‘dark place,” 
indeed, but services were most respect- 
fully* attended. At Malmo, in a day 
school meeting, discussion was engaged 
in concerning, founding and sustaining 
Sunday-schools in the kingdom. Chris- 
tians from several places were present 
and were informed concerning a sys- 
tem which is, as yet, quite new in 
their country. Christmas Day was spent 
at Raa, and great numbers of sailors, 
and others, listened to the festival’s glad 
message. 


GOTTENBERG. 


Mr. E. Ertoxsson, of Gefle, during the 
closing quarter of the last year, labored 
at this place. While preaching on one 
occasion, an unbelieving school-master 
interrupted him no less than three times, 
but Mr. E. continued to the end of his 
discourse, and then gave him opportu- 
nity to reply, which he embraced, essay- 
ing a defense of the doctrines of the state 
church, but so evidently speaking to no 
purpose that the whole occurrence ena- 
bled Mr. E. to make a deeper impression 
for truth upon the people than would 
otherwise have been made. The man 
himself was finally humbled and begged 
pardon of the preacher. Wenersberg 
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and Trallhattan were also visited, and 
the same labor put forth there. At Gefle, 
tke kingdom of God makes slow but con- 
tinued progress. Six persons lately uni- 
ted with the church, and five other per- 
sons are thought to be converts, among 
them a young sailor of whose usefulness 
Mr. E. has much hope. 


WARBERG AND WEDIGE. 


Mr. C. Cartsson had an atmosphere of 
revival in connection with his work, 
during three months ending December 
31st, 1874, and writes as follows: “‘ The 
spririt of the Lorp has worked power- 
fully upon the hearts of the hearers by 
the preaching of Jesus the crucified. 
Many have shed tears over their sins and 
for several has the story of the cross been 
a savor of life unto life. MSy a 
mountain has been melted away on the 
seacoast, and good ground prepared and 
seed sown which shall bring forth fruit 
in its season.” 


STOCKHOLM, 


We cite from the report of Mr. A. M. 
LsuneBere, for the closing four months 


of 1874, as follows: he having visited 
English, Danish and Swedish vessels in 
September, and distributed the word of 
God to sailors. 


“Jn October I continued my visitation 
of vessels. October 12th, I met some 
sailors from Oland, who received the mes- 
sage with joy; October 16th, a Swedish 
captain, Nilsson, who was a believer, and 
we had a blessed season together, for our 
souls. October 28th, I distributed the 
word among fishing-men from Aland. 
Here I met with many inquirers as well 
as believers in our Lord. Upon the is- 
land of Aland are numbers of people who 
ask for the way of life, and many are 
seafarers. A captain from this island 
told me that they trade with England, 
in great ships and brigs. They have 
oh 700 large, besides many small ves- 
sels. 

‘“‘The island is in eight parishes, and 


belongs to the Russian empire. Mission- , 
aries have visited it and preached the gos- : 


pel. Most of the vessels visited this fall 
have been Alandish and Finlandish. 
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During the evenings, when’ work has 
been ended, I have visited on board and 
spoken to the sailors. Several Finland- 
ish captains and their wives have listen- 
ed. Generally I have found Finlandish 
and Alandish sailors more accessible than 
other nations. 

“(In November I met with sailors from 
several nations, among them a captain 
and mate from Kullen, who were Chris- 
tians. They were to go home to Portu- 
gal, and the captain purchased three 
Portuguese Bibles for distribution there. 

I sold to him, also, many religious 
books, visiting on his vessel, and he visit- 
ing with me, various prayer-meetings in 
the town, together. Navigation being 
closed on the 25th December, this visita- 
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tion on shipboard, continued until then, — 


was brought to an end.” 

In the year 1874, Mr. Ljungberg visit- 
ed 748 vessels, distributed 3,881 tracts, 
sold 649 religious books, 77 Bibles, 70 
New Testaments and preached 57 ser- 
mons. 


BUTTLE, WISBY, GOTHLAND. 
The review of another year of labor, 


closing December 31st, 1874, causes old — 


Joun Linpettus, still spared to do for 


his Saviour, among seamen and their fam- _ 
ilies, what his failing strength will per- — 


mit—to pour out his thanksgiving for 
the opportunity, and, to close his last 


letter with the words: ‘‘ A thousand sa- — 


lutations from me and my whole family! 


et 0 i 


Denmark. 
COPENHAGEN, 


Labors among seamen, on shipboard — 


and elsewhere, at Ronne, Malmo, and 


in the vicinity, took up the time of Rev. . 
P. E. Ryprye, during the last quarter — 


of 1874. He writes a very interesting 


description of the Sunday-school Christ- — 


mas Festival at Ronne. In the three 


months he preached 39 times, visited 276 _ 


ships, distributing 155 books and 1,956 
tracts. 


ODENSE. 
Mr. F. L. Rymxur’s work for sailors, 


: for 1874, was performed in fourteen dif- 


ferent seaports and one country place. 
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708 visits were made on shipboard, and to 
' seamen’s boarding houses. Some per- 
sons were brought into visible communion 
with the church of Christ, and in 102 
preaching and teaching meetings he 
reached large numbers of hearers, with 
whom his efforts will, it is hoped, prove 
~ good seed sown in good ground. 


——- th te 


The American Seamen's Friend So- 
ciety and its Auxiliaries. 

The substance of the following article 
was originally sent for publication to the 
Nautical Gazette to correct sundry er- 
roneous statements, and in answer to 
certain ungenerous ‘reflections which re- 
cently appeared in that paper touching 
the relations of this Society with its 
auxiliaries. 

The editorial management of the Nau- 
tical Gazette shows a reserve of power 
which might be put to a useful purpose, 
and it seems a very great pity that a 
kindlier spirit does not actuate an editor, 
who could, if he chose to set about it, 
accomplish incalculable good in im- 
proving the condition of seamen of all 
nationalities, We hope for his aid in due 
time, at building up, what by pen and 

speech he serves to destroy.—Ep. Mae. 


NorFouk, VaA., March 12th, 1875. 


My attention having been called to a 
recently published and a very erroneous 
statement of the relations existing be- 
_ tween our local Seamen’s Friend Society 
here and the National Society, it is but 
just to make public a correct statement 
in order to counteract any injurious im- 
pressions which may have been made. 

The American SEAMEN’s FRienpD So- 
CIETY, as appears, was first organized in 
August, 1825, but for about two years 
had a rather precarious existence, when 
it was reorganized and permanently es- 
tablished, and therefore dates the begin- 
ning of its more effective existence from 
the later period. The NorroLk SramMeEn’s 
Frienp Society was organized, as its re- 
cords show, in February, 1826. There 
was therefore little difference in the time 
of organization of the two Societies. 
Very early in its history the local Society 
here voted to become an auxiliary of the 
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National Society, and has always cordial- 
ly sustained that relation and regarded 
it as the parent Society. The same is 
true of other local Societies in different 
ports, without regard to whether they 
were literally its offspring or not. That 
thé National Society has extended a most 
faithful parental care over a number of 
these local societies they would doubtless 
be ready most gratefully to testify. 

As to our Society in this port, it is but 
simple justice to the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
Frienp Socrery to state, that had it not 
been for its prompt entrance upon this 
field of labor three months after the close 
of the war, probably little or nothing 
would have been done in behalf of the 
temporal or spiritual welfare of seamen 
(except the usual hospital privileges) for 
several years. The Mariner’s Church had 
been used as barracks for the United 
States troops during the war and left in 


‘ruins, and the invested funds of the 


local Society were so locked up as to be 
for the time unavailable. The National 
Society provided a Bethel church the 
year after the war, and for five years en- 
tirely sustained the work. 

In July, 1870, the local Society, hav- 
ing recovered control of its funds, and 
realizing an income therefrom, was able 
to assume one third, and six months after, 
one half, and two years and six months 
after that, two thirds, of the expenses of 
the chaplaincy, besides spending $1,000 
in repairing and improving the Bethel, 
and in lieu of a regular Sailors’ Home, 
furnishing aid to shipwrecked and des- 
titute seamen as its funds would allow. 

The amount expended by the Ameri- 
cAN SEAMEN’s Friend Society for the 
benefit of seamen in this port (providing 
a Bethel and sustaining the chaplaincy) 
since the war is over $9,000, and the Nor- 
FOLK SEAMEN’s F'R1mND Society hold in 
grateful remembrance this liberal aid and 
acknowledges itself the auxiliary of the 
National Society. 

Respectfully and fraternally yours, 

H. N. Crane, 
Seamen's Chaplain. 


eel <i ——__—- 


An Abused Mate. 

The case of David Young (Scotchman), 
first mate of the British bark Catharine 
Scott, affords an illustration of one of 
the many ways in which seamen are 
sometimes outrageously abused. This 


mate is a noble specimen of a Christian 
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sailor, thoroughly trained in his calling, 
and a kind-hearted and considerate offi- 
cer. Upon arriving at this, port he was 
arrested upon a trumped up charge, and, 
unable to defend himself against his 
false accusers, was convicted and thrown 
into Ludlow Street Jail, until his fine 
should be paid. When discovered by one 
of our Missionaries, who heard of him as 
holding daily religious services with his 
fellow prisoners, he had been locked up 
for several weeks, steadily refusing to 
take any steps in the matter of release 
that would compromise his Christian in- 
tegrity. As soon, however, as Judge 
McAdam came to know the facts in the 
case, he issued an order for Young’s dis- 
charge, and, after a few days at the 
Sailors’ Home, he is at sea again, on his 
way to his family, grateful for what has 
been done for him, here, in this land of 
strangers, among whom he found true 
Christian brethren. 

There is a class of ‘‘shysters” in New 
York who get their living by robbing 
captains and other officers of vessels 
coming to the port, sometimes arraying 
sailors against their officers, and some- 
times arranging it to make ship-owners 
suffer the consequences — in every in- 
stance drawing just all the ‘‘blood- 
money” they can, and keep themselves 
out of the clutches of the law. These 
men disgrace the profession to which 
they claim to belong, and should be cat- 
alogued and published, that they may be 
known by the unwary and their toils 
avoided. 

They made very little out of the 
Christian Scotchman, who is the subject 
of this notice. He defied them to. do 
their worst, strong in his conscious in- 
nocence. In a parting note Mr. Young 
expressed his deepest gratitude to the 
Society for what was done for him, and 
to Mr. Borgnna, our Missionary, whose 
unremitting personal efforts in his be- 
half were finally crowned with success. 
While Young was in jail he was robbed 
of about everything valuable that his kit 
contained. 
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What a Swearing Sailor Became. 


At a recent Sunday-school meeting a 
gentleman said: ‘‘I used to be a wicked, 
swearing sailor. It hasn’t been long since 
I was converted; and if I am worthy to be 
called a Christian, I owe it under graceto 
the influence of my little daughter, four 
years old, who learned the Lord’s prayer 
in a little Mission Sunday-School, started 
near my house. One night a few months 
ago, as I stepped into the bed-room, she 
was kneeling there, and for the first time 
since, at ten years of age, I ran away 
from my mother and went to sea, did I 
realize the necessity of praying for my- 
self. My prayerless soul was aroused 


_when I heard my dear child ask God to 


deliver us from-evil. That picture will 
ever remain in my converted heart.” 
The Missionary of the American Sunday- 
School who furnishes this incident, also 
says that this once wicked, swearing sailor 
is now Superintendent of that same Mis- 
sion School, of which his child is a mem- 
ber. Converted sailors make earnest and 
useful Christians. 


a 6 ie 


Beware of Amendments. 


The proposed ‘‘ Amendment” to the 
law for Licensing Sailors’ Boarding 
Houses, now before the Assembly, should 
be known as asked for only by LANDLORDS, 
whose desire to secure the ‘‘ Protection of 
Seamen ” is well understood. We trust 
our legislators will not be deceived into 
any virtual repeal, of what is really a 
good law, and when well administered is 
a blessing to sailors coming up the bay 
and landing in this sea-port. 


eh 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry St. 


Mr. ALEXANDER reports one hundred 
and eleven arrivals at the Home during 
the month of February, 1875. These 
deposited with him $1,165, of which the 
sum of $100 was placed in Savings 
Banks, $680 were sent to relatives, and 
the balance returned to depositors. 

In the same time thirteen men went to 
sea from the Home without advancce, 
and four were sent to the hospital. 


——_—=) 9 <--—______—. 


Position of Principal Planets, for 
April, 1875, 


Mercury is a morning star during this 


month, rising on the 1st at 4h. 54m. and 
south of east 10° 48/; is in conjunction 
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with the moon on the morning of the 
4th, at 2h. 1m., being 83/ north. 


__ Venus is a morning star rising on the 
‘Ast at 3h. 9m., and south of east 16° 8’; 
is in conjunction with the moon on the 
evening of the 2d, at 7h. 31m., being 33° 
06’ north. 


Mars crosses the meridian on the 
morning of the 1st, at 4h. 54m., being 
then 28° 8/ south of the equator; is in 
conjunction with the moon on the after- 
noon of the 25th, at 3h. 30m., being 4° 
-24' north. 


JUPITER crosses the meridian on the 
morning of the ist, at 1h. 12m., being 
then 9° 37! south of the equator; is in 
opposition with the sun on the 17th, at 
21m. past midnight; at which time he is 
at his greatest brilliancy; is in conjunc- 
tion with the moon on the morning of 
the 20th, at 5h. 48m., being 2° 36’ north. 


SATURN is a morning star rising on the 
ist at 3h. 57m., and south of east 19° 48’; 
is twice in conjunction with the moon 
during this month; the first time on the 
morning of the 2nd, at 6h. 44m., being 
3° 33/ north, and then again on the even- 
ing of the 29th, at 7h. 27m., being 8° 20’ 
north. Jey Tate, Jah 

N. Y. University. 
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Total Disasters in February. 


The number of vessels belonging to or bound 
to or from ports in the United States reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month 
_is 37, of which 23 were wrecked, 4 abandoned 
2 burned, 2 sunk by collision, 1 foundered, and 
Bare missing. The list includes 4 steamers, 4 
ships, 7 barks, 7 brigs, and 15 schooners, and 
_ their total value, exclusive of cargoes, 1s esti- 
mated at $833,000. “ 
Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
‘nations, &c. Those indicated by a w were 
wrecked, a abandoned, b burned, s ¢ sunk by 
- collision, / foundered, and m missing. 


STEAMERS. 


Emily, w. from New York for Norfolk. 
ye pcodward, w. from Providence for New 
ork. 
pe Brigade, w. from Liverpool for New Or- 
eans. 
/ Vicksburg, w. from Fernandini for New York. 


SHIPS. 


‘Tethys, m. from Sydney, N. S. W., for San 
Francisco. 

Moravia, a. from Cardiff for Mollendo. 

Canterbury, b. from Mobile for Revel. 

Kyandale, w. from Pensacola for Liverpool. 


BARKS. ‘ 


‘Anna, w. from Rotterdam for New York. 

pe ingham, m. from Puiladelphia for New- 
castle. 

Mary E. Packer, w. from New York for Callao. 

Success, w. from Philadelphia for Dantzic. 

Cienfuegos, f. from Havana for Philadelphia. 

Olive, w. from Baltimore for Rio Janeiro. 

Elvina, w. from St. Mary’s for Denia. 
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BRIGS. 


Hallie Jackson, w. in South Pacific Ocean. 

Curlew, a. from Humboldt for San Francisco. 

Storm King, w. from Cienfuegos for Portland. 

Azelia, w. from Boston for Lunenberg. 

Ids M. Comery, w. from Montevideo for Ma- 
tanzas. 

Madawaska, w. from Smyrna for Messina. 

Ludwig, w. from Liverpool for United States. 

SCHOONERS. 

Hattie Ellen, w. from Calais for New York. 

Brandywine, w. from Baltimore for New 
Haven. 

Ann & Susan, a. from New York for Morgan 


Pill. 
Hoses, w. from St. John, N. B., for Porto 
ico. 
G. W. Blunt, w. (Pilot-boat.) 
W.C. Atwater, b. At New Haven. 
John Norris, s. c. from Cienfuegos for Boston. 
John Rommel, Jr., w. from New Smyrna for 
Boston. 
Alba, m from Bucksport for St. John’s, N. F. 
Jos Chandler, m. (Fisherman), : 
David Burnham, 2d, m. (Fisherman). 
Wm. Jenkins, w. from Demerara for Boston. 
Addie Murchie, a. from Woods Hole for Wil- 
mington, N G. 
Bisore Wrlene, s. c. from Matanzas for New 
or. 


Wm. H. Thurston, w. (Fisherman). 
ee 


Receipts for February, 1875. 
MAINE, 
Lincoln, Rey. J. Crosby, for lib’y..... $20 00 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Exeter, Mrs. S. A. Rowland... 1 00 
ABET EIONC ciate le rnivis telnaieteseicie'n ews 4 1 00 
Fitzwilliam, A Friend............-se-- 1 00 
Hanover Centre, Rev. D. McClemong 1 00 
North Hampton, A Friend............ 9 00 
Piermont, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Mars- 

den, Eddie, Willie, and Mary, each 

Sp ecteretareiatetatelnieictncteeinielctotera state efelee/n ete ste 5 00 
Rindge, CON: Cs veers olsiswicicedsisas sand. A 
Seabrook and Hampton Falls...... --- 13 40 

VERMONT. 
Barre, 8. S. Cong. ch....... ooo aeeees  10L00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Acton, Cong. ch........ alatelais eisters otetacters) 13 00 
Athol, ETP ocsleticie corse seetes oe» 27 05 
Boston, ship Victoria, officers and 

crew. Capt. H. Atwood, $5; R. Bai- 

ley, Ist mate, $5; William Nelson, 

2nd, $5; N. Varino, 3rd, $5; B. Har- 

ris, ship carpenter, #4.50; Seamen: 

Chas. Ralston, $2; H. Nelson, $15 

Thos. Karney, $1; A. F. Olson, $1; 

T. Reilly, $1; J. Sitshly, $1; G. R. 

Hugertyan, $1; Wallace, $1 ; 

Peter Johnson, $1; Barnett Henry, 

$1; A. Mathews, $1; William Foley, 

50c.; J. Pessy, 50c.; and others..... 43 50 

Bark Commodore Dupont. Captain 

INOW OVS sels cies de stalcsleleleeleists eictelelesietete 2 00 
Bark Addie McAdam. Capt. Curtis. 2 50 
Ship Kate Troop. Captain J. A. 

WLOCK ER aa aneetccaee reat Sapcee lexi) 

Cohassett, 2nd Oong. ch............ dee) 389 
Dunstable, ‘“ “ S$. Austen, 50c. 12 55 
Bast Charlemont, Rev. W. Newell, 

(OWORK C Dodenoser widnpandeaneroabdeatac 1 00 
East Taunton, §. 8. Cong. ch., for lib’y 20 00 
Enfield, ae Oe o* OOOO) 
Foxboro, Miss Susan Payson.......... 10 00 
Great Barrington, J. Bradford........ 10 00 
Hinsdale, Cong. ch...... p aislesivieisieielesio’s 60 05 
Kingston, “ “ ...... elatyedibiesite Boies tLe 00 
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Northampton, First Cong. ch........- 73 22 
PIG Wards Che nc cece ses cess <metnee 54 69 
Peabody, Geo. P. Tilton. 1 00 
Cong. Ch.......-seccceecreccseess - 41 90 
Quincy, Rey. E. Norton BS ats ely CO 
Randolph, S. B. A. and E. K. A., for 
TIDYATY «0s cre ure cles e -seicicens sceins - 20 00 
Sournor ace: Rey. J. E. Fullerton, and 
FhrES FLIENDAS.. 000 eee ecee see snscsce 4 00 
South Framingham, Cong. church.... 10 00 
South Hadley Falls, H. W. Taylor, 
LIDIATy ....seeeeee cree ere ereecceecee - 20 00 
West Medway, Gong. church 8. S....- 20 00 
Whitinsville, Estate E. W. Fletcher, 
per Chas. P. Whiton, Ex........+.-. 100 00 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Bristol, Mrs. Thomas Norris.....-..-- 1 00 
Providence, Union ch. 8. 8., for lib’y. 20 00 
CONNECTICUT. 
Black Rock, Cong. ch., FOTBUUD Ae mterere So OOD 
Clinton, S. See pacan COM aN NE ere Soe LUO 
Colchester, Ist © SS OO sor aoauns eis/aisis) OAaLO 
CO" silsieanscdae oetee kL OO 
Bast Hadham, se SCR retetetcleicvaretevolelerevors 10 00 
Ellington GG ish Ssonoccccahe 14 26 
Tule North «8. S., for lib’y. 20 00 
Greenwich, 2d “ SOM oT ectctosicts Goo ea 
“Olog on the Church,” for lib’y..... 20 00 
TST HOIN PCC K iereleteis a/airicleicjavicicir.eisisioe siecle 
Edwin Lyon.........++-seeeeeeereees 
Miss Amanda L. Mead.. 
Guilford, ist Cong. church »-.- 
New Haven, Mrs. F. ©. Gilbert, 
Harriet BE. Peck......... bodacoCobe 
PAST LONG ma arsielalaleisialetelsietalsicioeeters(s tictcrele 
New London, 2d Cong. ch............. 
CGA ICM ANAS all V rar /atereielaleisleieie\s 
North Canaan, Cong. church.......... 


North Stonington, Mrs. J. Pomeroy... 2 00 
Norwalk, lst Cong. ch., of wh. Rey. §8. 
B. 5. Bissell, to const. M. A. Wurts, 


Dipset Go Ueeteistcicmisemete siete sole deisticre ciate 74 07 
Ridgefie! a, Mee Cong chureh elefeleaislere 25 00 
South Britain, CO. Le Roy Mitchell, for 

lboaveerecinte cleaners caters ske cine rlmecices 20 00 


Suiiield Cong. ch., of wh. $30 to const. 

Dea. James W. Spelman. L. M 
Winsted, ist Cong. ch., for lib’y. 
Wolcottville, [st Cong. ch satOpooR Up0be 
Woodbury, 


NEW YORK. 
Brooklyn, Warren St. Cong. ch. Miss. 


PASSO ss LOL PLDs ieeroteisiaieiners ota cle aeiacsle 20 00 
INS HeVOLO Oise Bis DD ecieise ciciet eleva stein 20 00 
Lafayette Ave. Pres. church, Lulu 

MGI SZ KH OMI yi ce o's temieysieniclslrslere 20 00 
Henry TVA ooanapernars Hoo NOD 
Summerfield M. EH. chur OSes scistanseis aa 00 

Buffalo, Rey. G. W. Heacock, D. D... 50 00 
Bred Hrobhin ghana). casissciciese cae «» 5000 
Msp EEL PA UBD ava Seates vie ams -- 100 00 
Mrs, Charles ROsSSUL.. 0 <tc sce cone - 50 00 

Carthage, Rev. F. Widner............. 1 0U 

Cazenovia, Rey. Dr. Torrey...... sweep L100 

Clarence, Pres. church... .sicesccess don 7 Os 
MSE eC MURGH yelenise cols sewisice« savene 4 45) 
German! Refachureh.aeecme cscs cone 3 93 

Coxsackie, 2d Ref. church S. §........ 15 00 

East Bloomfield. Cong. church........ 18 52 


flast Clarence Bap. church, balye. yess 00 
Fultonville, Ref. church, lib’y in part 15 00 
Gates, Pres. church...... 4 00 
Gravesend, Ref, church 


Greensburg, Pres. church Spfaicivistaleiee tate ij 30 
Johnstown, ‘* of wh. $20 
for library pie *attloratelahe oieisj=fetere oie teeny 25 '70 
MSO SCHUH isnectenehins ote kee 10 50 
upheran church suiecsetecsenicn siajee pe eo 
Kingsboro, Pres. church........... 14 80 
Madison, Baj:t. church, for lib’y..... + 2235 
Pies, Chirchie semen seceses 51 00 


THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE. 


Newburgh, S. 8. Bethel Mission. ov saieie 40+ 00) 


New Paltz, ReLChur chive seeren bes 14 63 
New York City, Capt. R. W. Fergu- 
son, bark Ti aveler..-....-.+..-++-- 5 00 
F. Friderickson, mate ‘park J. BE. 
Woodworth... Tbieuicals see eeROU 


Capt. E. H. Tobey, k bark Yamadin.. 2 00 
Capt. Joseph James and crew brig 


ohn Kendall....+.0+- aslenietelsteeies « 1100 
Mics Ros OOxCcr clea atts paaeieeecten Sen OO 
Ghetitoby 09 Ci eonccubecdouecscpead s5505 10 00 
Mrs. W. Libbey, for Widows’ Fund. 45 00 
Mrs. M. C. Vermilye, for lib’y..... -. 20 00 
Washington Square Ref. church.... 42 00 
Charlotte Talbot. «2c. cocks ccencsice 50 00. 
Frederick A. Libbey, for lib’ys...... 40 00 
William P. Douglas......... wacieiclebles | LOUUU) 
Ezra White ...........--0--0- ois ernie «+ 25 00, 
BGs Atm Olds &) OOseereisia slesicate velo stelele 25 00 
Charles S. Smith 25 00 
J. Van Wagenen.. 25 00 
William Wi Kipen. cece cic. ieceicccciere 20 00 
Mans PAU © pA aie ele! csieieteleieie sein eke stent 20 00 
William Whitlock, ey Nsletsisisiicls serail ares 20 00 . 
Sens RaL Cleats: aielefaectate sisiein/alviejateteiaiate -. 20 00 
RUM Oly PAM Geis. cas srclesiolrriielalsarer -. 20 00 
Mrs. Julia I. Noyes......... OC CO 20 00 
Parker Handy: iiss vere ciseiie'= 10 00 
HGS) PO COMe rn seecte sake se sieretictarieeiee 
Alex. Van Rensselaer.....5.+... 
William F. Lee..... sictteelaleicistalelcielere ae 
Jared Linsly, IM Deraistele sets 
CWashuek? Raseoocssecies 
My. John W. Hamersley 
Dig SUC WAT One celcainancitatersatesis 5 
James L. Banks, M. D. widleivie(etaieie ve, Hein OU 
Geo. D. Phelps...... Kbosddoonsa seis SLOLOO) 
Wilmot Williams...... passoccsanbac. 5 00 
Sammiel T. Richards... <.-«ccicesc sccm - 540 
C@aph Mer aes alareiere eter atets Rep iote cleeiete 5 00 
Mary A. Strong revaraioretstelele(eretsleratereniars -- 500 
ING ys Se BM el Dea couonndosccen cc ne: BROMOG 
S. W Greén.......06 Mioleteletelaste!afelsielera oop 2008 
digg aty baa Soa. Riclemionclicieretes eer « 500 
Mrs Meanahancenwicissmcieiare siecle 5 00 
JAMES AKC. sitekeseetels - 5 00 
North Parma, Bapt. church....... vege OUD 
Free Bapt. church......... ehaeerate viene | 14 40) 
CC PN eel, CHLUIC iene «teres cietstelcieetetete «. 1 L625 
Ontario, James yy hittleton, for neces 20 00 
Perry, Bapt. ch., A. Taber, for lib’y. 20 00 
Rose Valley,’ Bapt. CHUL CH dele sicertere eos = AL 
Pres) Churches aelate sola ele tater Ine 3 55 
IMEC un Chie <jorercieie ote sie ole sicisi voleieteciere 275 
Saugerties, Mrs. M. pAG Kiersted, for 
UDA Victernsais siotsicievelere siete elelatnea terete 40 00 
West Winfield, Bapt. “ch. 8. S., bal. for 
TDTAY Yi cere vs sersiasieaee Weletecls cicles wwe | OU) 
New JERSEY. 
Englewood, Rev. H. M. Booth........ 30 00 
Newark, Miss Abbie Cox, for lib’y.... 20 00 
Trenton, Soldiers’ Children Home..... 20 00 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Linwood, Mrs. Sarah W. Hall......... 3 00 


Philadelphia, PATIO Maisie elehie clots AS 1 00 
A.M. Morrison, for Henry K. Mor- 
PISO wl Vasrrelers atelate Sols wipleieteteie eases) 2ONOG 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore, H. UC. Trumbull............ 10 00 
GEORGIA. 

Savannah, Rey. R. Webb, for lib’y.... °20 00 
ILLINOIS. 

Farmington, First Cong. ch........... 8115 

Metamora, Mrs. A. C. Rouse.......... 2 20 


Iowa. 


Knoxville, Mrs. F, L. Savage.......... 100 


$3,028 29 


Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days Eee. 12 at. 


LIBRARY REPORTS. 


[WHOLE NUMBER OF LIBRARIES SENT TO SEA, TO May, Ist, 1874, 4,385; RESHIPMENTS 
OF SAME, 2,878; No. oF VOLS., 208,850; ACCESSIBLE TO 202,209 SEAMEN. | 


During February, 1875, fifty-nine libraries, 
refitted), were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. 


(twenty-seven new and thirty-two 


The new 


libraries were Nos. 61, 3,068, 4,386, 4,615, 4,616, 4,617, 4,618, 4,619, 4,620, 4,621, 
4,622, 4,623, at Boston, and Nos. 5,516-5,530, inclusive, at New York, as below: 


No. of 
Library. 
61. pene wed by Emily Rogers, Lowell, 


By whom furnished. 


Mas 
3068..Replaced by Capt. JN. Nichols, Sears- 
, Cr UI nS Aéd BRS BED BEd ase> aasniGnoggg 
aed B. Downing’s 8. Ss. “class, Hanover, 
4615..8. B. A., and 5. K. A , Randolph, Mass. 
4616..S. S., Union ch., Providence, R. I 


4617..S. 82 Kirk St. ch., Lowell, Mass......- 
4618..S. S., North Cong. ch., Enfield, Conn.. 


4619..S. S., Cong ch., hea Medway, Mass.. 
4620. .A Friend, Bath, 
4621..Rey. J . Orosby,, Piston, Mes saccecees 
4622..8.S., Cong. ch., Hast Taunton, Mass.. 

4623. “Mrs. John Chureh’s 8. 8. class, Granby, 


cesta gesese-aesvecstscercacvesessoe 


5517..8 8/8., Cong. ch., Windsor, Conn........ 
5518.. Mrs. Robert Fellows, Stamford, Conn.. 
5519..S. S., Bap. ch., Norwich; N. Y....... 

5520. “Clog ¢ on | The Church, we Greenwich, 


5522..S. 3. * ist Ref. ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. CE.D) 
5923..Mrs. Frances Pp. See, New Haven, 


“Brooklyn, N. Y 
6528. Mrs. M M. A. Kiersted, Saugerties, N. NOE 
5529.. 
5530. Guy Richards Library,” New London, 
Monies ccscelccsescsisisisasiclalscvecia\c'aicie/e Aes 


Where placed. 


Baxk Mabiesscsine oses0 ee 
Barkentine Scotland.... 


Brig James Phinney.. 

Brigantine Minnchaha..- 
Barks (Danae cicivsie.ie0« s\<m 
Ship Quintero........... 
Bark James J. Pendle- 


Bark Addie MceAdam.... 
Ship Mary L. Stone...... 
Ship Landseer 
tchr. Emma T, Lewis.- 


Ship Victoria......... aol 


Bark Geo. H. Jenkins... 
Bark Lalia....... 


Bat OOrearesisvccisies +a 
Bark Traveler........... 


BATE aNNIC onic sine s a viecic's 
Bark Helena 
Ship Daniel Marcy...... 
for shipment. 


Bark Ferris S. Thompson 
Bar« Willard Mudgett.. 
Marine Garrison......... 


B , Men in 
oun Le Crew. 
Valparaiso........ 12 
New Orleans...... 10 
South America.... 10 
Yarmouth:. 3...) 8 
LEICA easier parionce PA 
Valparaiso....... 20 
Australia... entie at!) 
Hayana.. mate RIL 
San Francisco.. aogn, 275!) 
San Francisco..... 25 
Virginia........ doe 
Calcutta... .... ore OP 
London........ apemtls 
BULOpes oveiseeces 10 
Europe anoonce i) 
Valparaiso........ 10 
San Francisco..... 24 
Shanghae..... iseene 14 
Liverpool......... 14 
Buenos Ayres..... 10 
Melbourne........ 11 
San Francisco..... 22 
Marseilles......... 12 
Shanghae.... se 20 
Annapolis, Md.... 100 
Se élasacdorms caoonr. tl 
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The thirty-two libraries re-fitted and 
re-shipped were : 

No. 940, on schr. Starlight, for Hayti; 
No. 1,788, on schr. UW. A. Holt, for Vera 
Cruz; No. 1,910, on brig Dev Gratia, for 
St. John’s; No. 2,049, on schr. Annie Lee, 
for Key West; No. 2,202, on schr. C. Hos- 
sett, for St. Jago; No. 2,811, books read 
with interest, gone to Porto Rico on schr. 
P. Seavey ; No. 3,008, on #. & G. W. 
Hinds, for Savannah; No. 3,497, read 
with profit, gone to Porto Cabello on brig 
A. Gardner ; No. 3,557, on schr. Leona, 
for Corpus Christi; No. 3,599, on brig 
Starlight, for Trinidad; No. 3,679, on 
bark Sylvia, for Europe; No. 3,988, on 
brig Alice W., for St. John’s; No. 3,971, 
on brig Little Harry, for Matanzas; No. 
4,120, on schr. #”. Johnson, for Porto Ca- 
bello; No. 4,144, onschr. G. L. Bradley, 
for Jacksonville; No. 4,338, on bark John 
Griffin, for Havana; No. 4,424, on schr. 
NV. H. Benedict, for Kingston; No. 4,470, 
on brig P. Hinckley, for Cienfuegos; No. 
4,505, read with interest and profit by 
several crews, gone to Matanzas on bark 
R. W. Griffith, No. 4,511, on schr. A. B. 
Gardner, for Brunswick, Ga.; No. 4,595, 
on brig Z. Warren, for Havana; No. 
4,708, on ship A. WL. Minott, for Europe; 
No. 4,917, books were read with interest 
by several crews, gone to Greytown on 
schr. Pride of the Hast; No. 4,984, on 
schr. red Smith, for Cuba; No. 4,985, 
on ship Screamer, for Europe; No. 5,021, 
on brig &. Page, for Buenos Ayres; No. 
5,244, books read and appreciated, gone 
to Rio Janeiro on bark P. C. Warwick ; 
Nos. 216, 3,071, 3,072, in Reading Room, 
at Gloucester, Mass., doing good service; 
No. 3,099, heard from at sea, the books 
have been distributed and considerably 
read. ‘‘I hope and pray that the good 
seed may take root and bear fruit. 

A. S. Camp.” 

No. 4,185, on board ship Kate Troop, 
in good condition; books much read. 
“Don’t like to be at sea without a library 
on board. Enclosed find $5. 

J. A. Crocker, Master.” 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


No. 4,348, returned, books much read, 
gone to Africa on schr. Daniel Webster, 
Capt. Haskell, 8 men. 


Letters and Incidents of Library Work. 

Ship Victoria, Captain Atwood, 22 men 
arrived in Boston, from Calcutta, Janu- 
ary 20th. ‘‘ During the voyage religious 
services were held three times on the 
Sabbath, and on Thursday evening The 
valuable library furnished by the Ladies 
Bethel Society, at our leaving port, was 
much used and two of the men became 
Christians.” Officers and crew all united 
in contributing a liberal sum to the Am- 
ERICAN SEAMEN’S F'RIEND Society. (See 
Receipts). The captain complains that 
his vessel was boarded by the land-sharks 
on her arriving, to the great annoyance 
of the ship’s company, and contrary to 
the law provided for the protection of 
seamen against these outrages. The 
Victoria has returned to Calcutta taking 
library No. 4,628. 


A FERVENT TESTIMONY. 

No. 4,070, returned and gone to Bom- 
bay in ship Reporter, Capt. Spring, 22 
men, care of Christian Johnson. The 
following letter was received: ‘‘I am 
very thankful for the library during two 
voyages to West Indies. It has been a 
great blessing to me and many of my 
shipmates. I distributed the books every 
Sunday, and all took an interest in read- 
them, so that at the end of the voyage I 
had to begin on the first books dis- 
tributed. Oh, sir, it was a great delight 
to my heart, to see them coming and ask- 
ing for something to read. I believe 
that the blessed spirit of God always fol- 
lows His word, and makes it work either 
to life or death, according to our own 
choice. Looking back on my life past, I 
can now see how wonderfully Providence 
has been following me, and through sin 
and misery looked upon me in mercy. 
Oh! the love of God must be of great 
extent, deep as the waves in mid ocean— 
an unspeakable love and merey wonder- 
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ful to look at. I feel grateful to the 
suffering Lamb, Jesus Christ, who came 
to this world to die for sinners. 
I can’t express in language how much I 
love Him, and how glad I would be if 
God would strengthen me to tell my 
shipmates about Him who has power to 
save from sin and sorrow. I feel en- 
couraged more and more by looking upon 
Him, and I will cling to His side and 
labor in His vineyard. Pray for me. 
J. JOHNSON, 
Brig Lizzie Kimball.” 

No. 4,080, returned from its second 
voyage, hooks much read and very use- 
ful, gone to West Indies on schr. Lucy 
D., Capt. Hall, 7 men; No. 4,384, re- 
turned from second voyage and gone to 
Cape Town. Africa, in brig 7. Remick, 8 
men, Capt. Rose; No. 4,327, heard from 
at sea, much used and in good condition, 
exchanged at sea with brig Hattve, for 
West Indies; No. 5,024,* ‘‘I am happy 
to inform you that the library has been 
the means of teaching one man how to 
read, and served to while away the hours 
of many on board. When I arrived in 
Melbourne, [ was shifted to another ship, 
so that I did not have time to mark the 
effect produced by the reading of the 
books. I have left them on the ship, 
with every information to the new mas- 
ter, respecting them. 

RicHarD WELLS, 
Master bark Prince Arthur, 


Melbourne.” 
* Contributed by the Countess of Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 


i - 9 - Sa 


Our Library Department. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH NO. 38. 


Going to sea for physical health, and 
jinding spiritual health. 


In July, 1860, a contribution for sea- 
men was taken up in the 1st church in 
Millbury, Mass. In the box was an en- 
velope enclosing $30, with the expression 
of a hope that ‘‘it might be the means 
of much good for the cause of Christ,” 
and signed 8. A. S, 


* KF 


A library, No. 28, was procured and 
put on board the bark Young Turk, 
bound for Malaga. A prayer-meeting 
was held three times a week in the fore- 
castle, during the voyage, and the books 
distributed among all who wished to read 
them. While the bark was lying in port 
at Malaga, a bull fight occurred upon the 
Sabbath. 

Nearly all the seamen in port except 
the crew of the Young Turk, attended the 
bull fight and as a consequence the lock- 
up was crowded with sailors on Monday. 
In the mean time the crew of the Young 
Turk were holding a prayer-meeting and 
reading the books of the library. In the 
evening the owner of the vessel, Hon. 
Alpheus Hardy, being providentially 
there at the time, went on board and con- 
ducted a religious meeting. One of the 
crew was converted by the influence of 
this meeting. When Monday came, all 
hands were ready for duty and the work 
went on without the usual delay and 
trouble attending a drunken brawl on ~ 
the Sabbath. In due time the vessel ar- 
rived in Boston, having made a pleasant 
and prosperous voyage. Religious ser- 
vices were held upon the Sabbath and on 
Wednesday evenings, and the leisure 
time ‘‘employed in reading God’s word 
and the other books of the library.” 

A lady passenger, who went to sea for 
her health, gives the following account 
of the influence of these religious services 
upon her own mind. 

“*On the third Sunday out from Bos- 
ton, I was able to accept the oft repeated 
invitation to attend the prayer-meeting 
in the forecastle. I had been unwell all 
day and my thoughts had flown over the 
sea to the blessed sanctuaries where so 
many were keeping holy day. My heart 
truly longed for the courts of the Lord, 
Often before had a strange thrill that 
awakened tears, run through me, at the 
thought that all but three of those rough 
men were converted. Often had I long- 
ed to steal to the door and bid them God 
speed, but I was too sick. To-night I 
felt better and went in with all the cabin 
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company, except the captain. The fore- 
castle was fixed up tidily. Everything 
seemed to be in place. One lamp was 
fastened to a beam and sent its imperfect 
light around on those who were to take 
the charge. The service was begun by 
reading the Psalm ‘‘O come let us sing 
unto the Lord, let us make a joyful noise, 
unto the Lord of our salvation.” 

Never shall I forget when, after singing 
“I’m going home to die no more,” one 
of them knelt in prayer and in a humble 
petition committed us to Him who 
heareth the contrite and showeth mercy. 
He prayed for the dear friends who were 
remembering us away out upon the sea; 
and the thought of you as as you gather 
around the family altar, came sweetly to 
mind; and more sweetly came the thought 
of a cloud of incense ascending from sea 
and land and mingling before the mercy 
seat. The soft, evening mist enveloped 
us as in a sail, but 

** More sweetly than the dew is shed, 
Or cloud is floated over head.” 


fell the dews of Holy Spirit’s presence 
and influence in. the forecastle. I was 
glad there was but one lamp, for I could 
not restrain my tears. With probable 
reference to us, from the cabin, there was 
next read the third chapter of John, and 
as the truth in a simple way was pressed 
upon us, it seemed solemn to hear. it. 
Truly, thought I, it will come up in our 
condemnation if we receive it not. 


** How awful is this place 
With Christ within the doors.” 


All retired apparently impressed when 
the service was concluded. 

* * Truly, I was not prepared to find 
our ship a Bethel. I hope, by the good 
influence of such example as these sailors 
gave, to be made better. My friends 
thought only of improving my physical 
health, without reference to my spiritual 
good. But God’s ways are not our ways. 
He designed to quicken the spiritual life 


of a passenger by a poor sailor in the 
forecastle,” 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


The sailor who afterward had the libra- 
ry in another ship, wrote, “Tt is the best 
medicine chest I have ever seen.” A cure 
for all the diseases of sin. 


A Youth’s Confession. 


I have long felt myself to be a sinner, 
needing a Savior. I trust in Jesus Christ 
for my salvation, and believe he loves to 
forgive my sins and save me, because he 
promises, ‘Come unto me, * * * and 
I will give you rest.’ I have given myself 
to Jesus, and while I live I am resolved 
to try to please him. My strength to 
keep this resolve is allin God—not in my- 
self—and I pray to Him every day to 
bless and keep me. I desire everything 
which Christ wants me to have. If it is 
proper that I should join the church, and 
take the communion, I should be glad to 
do it, for I want my part and lot with all 
those who love and serve Jesus. 


= 


Result of Conversion, 


The ship which carried the first Baptist 
missionaries to India, fifty years ago, also 
carried a sailor boy named James Chris- 
tie, who was converted during the voyage. 
The sailor boy rose in due time to bea 
Christian captain, and at his recent 
death, in Albion, N. Y., bequeathed ten 
thousand dollars to the Baptist Mission- 
ary Union. 


American Seamen's Friend Society. 


R. P. Buck, President. 
S. H. HALL, Cor. Sec. & Treas. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
80 Wall Street, New York. 


District Secretaries: 
Rey. S. W. HANKs, Cong’! House, Boston 
Rey. H. BEEBE, New Haven, Conn, 


LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Fiye Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 


payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“I give and et ee to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
the Legislature o 
table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” 


te ( SOCIETY, incorporated b 
New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—, to be applied to the chari- 


Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testa- 


ment, 
other. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


and that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 830 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Congre- 
gationalist House, Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various lan- 
guages may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. 


7 Beekman Street. 
SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 


safely and secure regular instalments of interest. 
established in New 


Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY 


NEw Yorx«, 190 Cherry Street....... Amer. Sea. Friend Society. 
BostTon, cor. Salem and Bennet sts. Boston ‘“ St a 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. ‘ se se 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. 
OHARLESTON, S: ©o2 525-5 ..deccecses -- Charleston Port Society... 
MOBILE, Alf... .c0ecccess epoue ye O00 . Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal = as se 
HONOLULY, §. I Honolulu ‘“ oy 


Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
ork, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Beston, Tremont 


KEEPERS. 


Fred’k Alexander. 
B. F. Jacobs. 

Capt. J. T. Robinson. 
Capt. W. J. Penton. 
Capt. Peter Smith. 
Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 


E. Dunscombe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES 


NEw YORK, 338 Pearl Street 

4 Catharine Lane, (colored) 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners House.. 
NEW BEDFORD, 14 Bethel Court 
BALTIMORE, 65 Thames Street 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 


LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY 


NEw YorK, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port Society.... 
cor. Water and Dover Streets..... Mission iy oer ee 
Foot of Pike Street, E. R... .. Episcopal Miss. Society. 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R 6§ be a 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... “oe 
Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street...... --- Baptist . 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. 


BROOKLYN, 8 President Street Am. Sea. Friend Society... 


PERU RCNC ANON ctalete cciale vieiejdiceicletrmsinr'e'bieio or 5 
ALBANY, Montgomery Street, Methodist f ’ 
Bosron, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society 
North Square Boston Port Society 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society 
Richmond Street EIPISCOPAlicn ccic clea vaicactelesss 
PORTLAND, ME., Forest.n. Custom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St Prov. Sea. Friend Society.. 
Newport, R.1., 51 Long Wharf.... Individual Effort. relates 
NEW BEDFORD...........+.+00de+0 .. New Bedford Port Society. 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian......... 
Cor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist .........-..--..+- 
Catharine Street Episcopal.........-..-+0++ wre 
Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist........-...+-.+++- Ae 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore, S. B..... 

- ( American & Norfolk Sea, 
NORFOLK ......-+ eee erecerenereeenee Friend Societies 
WILMINGTON, N. C.......--+0-.000- ., Wilmington Port Society... 
OHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St.. Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y. ie 
SAVANNA «2 ccc ccsevaciicnescecrsesces sf 6 
MOBILE, Church Street, near Water. 
NEW ORLEANS 


caesee 


oe 


Edward Rode. 

G. F. Thompson. 

N. Hamilton. 

My. & Mrs. H. G. O. Nye. 
Edward Kirby. 


MINISTERS 


Rey. E. D. Murphy. 
“WB. F. Millard. 
** Robt. J. Walker, 
* HA. EF. Roberts. 
“ Isaac Maguire. 
“ O. G. Hedstrom. 


oe 


P. G. Cook. 
John Miles. 
8. H, Hayes. 
Geo. S. Noyes. 
H. A. Cooke, 
J. P. Robinson: 
F. Southworth. 
J. W. Thomas, 
C. H. Malcom, D.D. 
J. D. Butler. 
Vincent Group. 
William Major. 
ne B. Be oes 

oseph Perry. 
Francis McCartney 
R. BR. Murphy. 


K. N. Crane. 


Jas. L. Kiene, Jr. 
Wm. B. Yates. 
Richard Webb. 


‘Oe Pease. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 4 


80 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 192¢—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. Capt, NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. 
Rev. S. H. HALL, D.D., Cor. Sec’y & Treas. L.P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
*, 
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Onsecrs. 1.—T'o improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen ; 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR souLs. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve 
as the handmaid of Christianity. : 

Means or AccompyisuMEent. 1,—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, 
the Society has stations in Cutya, Japan, the Sanpwicn IsLanps, Cat, Brazin, 
France, Irary, Bencrum, Denmark, Norway, SwEDEN, New Brunswick, &c., 
and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel 
to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our. 
inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply 
the place of parents and friends. . 

2.—The monthly publication of the Sartors’ Macazine and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 
Society. The last of these publications, the SEAMEN’s FRIEND, is gratuitously 
furnished to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others 
The Society also publishes the Lirz Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. 

3.—Loan Lipraries, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 
taining books, put up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it, (2) It 
places the library in the forecastle—the sailors’ own appartment. (8) It contem- 
plates a connection between the missionary and the individual who furnishes 
the instrument with which he works. The donor of each library is informed, - 
if he requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and 
whatever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of 
libraries sent out by the Society, is 5,377 containing 220,000 volumes. Caleu- 
lating frequent re-shipments, they have: been accessible to probably 250,000 men. 
Over eight hundred hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as traceable 
to this instrumentality. ..A large proportion of these libraries have been pro- 
vided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are frequently heard 
from as doing good seryice, This work may be and should be greatly extended. 
More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. 

4.—The establishment of Samors’ Homms, Reaping Rooms, Savines’ Banks, 
the distribution of Brates, Tracts, &c. : ; 

The Samors’ Homr, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has ae- 
commodated over 86,000 boarders. This one institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,500,000, The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a 


Library to sea, in the name of the donor. The SAILORS’ MAGAZINE is, when asked for, 


sent gratuitously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the ¢: n Life- = 
bers and Directors, upon an annual request for the same. saliheres rs 


